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Today’s Plans 

As the aircraft industry celebrates the 
fiftieth anniversary of powered flight, 
General James H. Doolittle gave it this 
advice: ‘‘We must devise and design 
now the equipment that we may wish to 
mass-produce five or ten years hence.” 
This aviator’s admonition to exercise 
foresight applies not only to that in 
dustrial giant, but to homes and the 
families in them, if they ‘‘wish to mass- 
produce’’ feelings of joy, satisfaction 
and achievement ‘‘five or ten years 
hence. ’’ 

Our Cover girl is a good example of 
what we mean. With her big broom, she 
is earnestly trying to sweep the porch 
clean. If her mother is interested only 
in present results, she will seize the 
broom and sweep it herself. But if she 
is concerned with the future—with the 
characteristics and ability her child de- 
velops—she will desist. She will under- 
stand that the child learns by doing, ac- 
quires self-confidence by doing, and 
grows in self-esteem by doing. 

Other parents, like this unseen Cover 


mother, may well heed Doolittle’s warn- 


ing, to ‘‘devise and design now’? the 
type of man or woman they want their 
boy or girl to be. 


@® This issue ... . Plans and planning 
constitute the theme. But before you 
start planning, it is a good idea to read: 
“Do You Know What You Have??’— 
in resources, that is, for your child’s 
spiritual development. Planning family 
finances is the subject:of the study ar- 
ticle, and the authors suggest that chil- 
dren have a voice in family budget ses- 
sions. While planning ways to stretch 
your dollars, you’ll find helpful ideas in 
‘“Every Home Needs a Workshop.’? 
It’s by a man who can hit the nail on 
the head and at the same time make it 
go straight. Tongued and grooved into 
our general theme is ‘‘Making Worth- 
While Things Last.’? In a similar vein 
and just as timely is ‘‘Halloween Trick 
or-Treat.?? ~ : 

For community planning, even if you 
town isn’t in the heart of a coal-mini 
region, you’ll appreciate the Hallowe 
magic in ‘‘Herrin’s Youth-Building Pro- 
gram.’’ The author not only was there 
but she was a member of the club that 
initiated the program. 


@ Next month ... Seymour A. Smith 
of the Yale Divinity School faculty, com> 
tributes: ‘Should Public Schools Be 
Trreligious?’’ Artist Ralph P. Coleman 
‘‘The Christian in Art.’? Leslie 
Smith, a Lexington, Kentucky, Discipl 
minister: ‘‘Flying Off the Handle. 
Virginia Snyder, of the Eastern Baptis 
Theological Seminary faculty: ‘°Wi 

the Family Reads Aloud.’? And 
... Plan to read what we have pla 
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TO WHOM MUCH IS GIVEN 


: much they 


“A WORD FROM 


<< ON 


And the Lord said, “Who then is the faithful and wise steward, whom his 
master will set over his household, to give them their portion of food at the 
proper time? Blessed is that servant whom his master when he comes will find 
so doing. Truly I tell you, he will set him over all his possessions. But if that 
servant says to himself, ‘My master is delayed in coming,’ and begins to beat the 
menservants and the maidservants, and to eat and drink and get drunk, the 
master of that servant will come on a day when he does not expect him and 
at an hour he does not know, and will punish him, and put him with the unfaith- 
ful. And that servant who knew his master’s will, but did not make ready or act 
according to his will, shall receive a severe beating. But he who did not know, 
and did what deserved a beating, shall receive a light beating. Every one to whom 
much is given, of him will much be required; and of him to whom men commit 

will demand the more.” ue 


*? 


—Luke 12:42-48 
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A Christian farmer practices his religion all day long. 
. His church will feel the impact of 


his hands speak the same faith... 
his stewardship.’’ 


HE DAY WE went to see him, 
Chris Olsen was plowing, in 
preparation for a planting of 
strawberries. Seeing us, he 
stopped his red tractor at the end 
of the furrow and shut off the 
Sax motor. We were soon engaged in 
‘conversation. 
by “Did I ever tell you,’’ 
” Chris, ‘‘about the sheepmen up 
2 north? They were having trouble. 
Their sheep were dying and no 
RS one seemed to know the cause. 
y Finally, one of the experts said, 

‘Why not add a little cobalt to the 

soil?’ Cobalt is a trace element, 
_ which takes only a small amount, 
the size of a pinpoint, to satisfy 
the body. Without it, the body 
is headed for trouble,’’ Chris ex- 
_ plained. ‘‘Well, the sheepmen 
added the cobalt, and the sheep 
_lived.’’ 

Chris went on to say that he 
-was very much interested in the 
trace elements. ‘‘One of the trace 
_ elements in strawberries is man- 
i - ~ ganese,’ > he pointed out. ‘‘Some 
le have told me that I ought 
try to raise big, good-looking 
erries, the kind that people 
: mand quickly buy. But I 
interested | in eiteee 


asked 


oso 1 ia 


—Ewing Galloway. 


‘*His heart and 


have used a fertilizer which con- 
tains trace elements.’’ 

Chris Olsen makes no pretense 
about his religion. He does not 
earry it like a band on his arm. 
But indirectly he says a lot. That 
is what he did that morning. He 
was carrying Christianity into his 
berry patch. He wants to raise 
food that is good for people. 
There are reasons why he should 
be getting as much as possible for 
himself, regardless of others. He 
has two daughters in high school, 
and he is trying to support his 
family from a little farm too small 
for the most economical operation. 
He needs to make every penny 
count. But Chris feels a Chris- 
tian responsibility in his farming, 
even at cost to himself. 

Discovering what it means to be 
Christian in one’s vocation, is a 
first step in practicing Christianity 
in farming. During the past sey- 
eral years there has been a revival 
of interest in this subject. Well 
known is the effort of a group_of 
leaders in a dairy community in 
southern Wisconsin who met peri- 


question, ‘‘What does it mean to 
be a Christian dairy farmer?’’ 
These men and their pastor worked 


until they had answers they could 
write: sas bee Brcp of wheat = 
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Professor of Rural Church 
Bible College of Missow 
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farmers gathered for the same 
purpose. In western Colorado a 
minister, Charles E. Hartman, met 
with peach-growers to explore how 
one practices Christianity as a 
peach-grower. The National Coun- 
cil of Churches has been sponsor-— 
ing conferences and producing lite 
erature in the field of Christian 
vocations, one of which is farming. 
This matter is also the daily cone 
cern of thousands of persons who 
till the soil but who never write an 
article or publish a book or mag 
a speech. 

When people gather to think 
about the practice of Christianity 
in farming, they find the question 
complex and involved. Consider 
some of the~questions that press 
for solution. What kind of crops 
should a Christian raise? Should 
he raise only crops that are so- 
cially useful? What about su 
crops as barley, hops, and tobac 
One farmer, a tobacco-raiser a 
a chureh member, chided his son, 
not for raising tobaceo but 
smoking it. With such compu 
tions, the farmer might have | 
a step further to question th 
ing of a crop the products of 


he thought were harmful to use 
odically to find the answer to the — 


Another question that arises | 
to do a the oe of ae sol 


selfishly, hate 
Aohee of futur 


an obligation to keep weeds down 
if their presence in his field threat- 
ens his neighbors’ acres? How 
about the control of orchard dis- 
ease? Does the Christian farmer 
drive the closest bargain possible 
with his workers? Is he a leader 
in advocating fair pay and con- 
trolled hours for workers? What 
does the Christian farmer do about 
migrant labor? Does he, too, ad- 


; ® vertise for many more workers 
a [ i} | I} than ever are needed to pick fruit? 
Ts he justified in doing so, to keep 


down the cost of labor? What 
kind of housing should he provide 
for migrant families? Does the 
Christian farmer have a conscience 
about providing good water, 
proper sanitary facilities, and at- 
tractive surroundings for these 
peoples who are on the move? Are 
their children received in_ the 

Sunday? Or, is there a divine law increasing self-reliance, mutual farmer’s schools and their families 

which makes it imperative for him aid, and economic justice? in his churches? 

to alternate work with rest and The list of problems involved is [very time a group of people 


worship? How about the impor- a long one. Does a farmer have seriously wrestle with the ques- 
tance of observing pure food laws 


and of meeting the standards of 
sanitation? Watering milk is 
pretty much a thine of the past, 
but would a Christian farmer 


He will not exhaust the land. 


practice it, even if the laws were is children and their chil- 
not so rigid? ~How about coop- 
erating with government  pro- 
erams? To what extent will a 
Christian farmer promote cooper- 
ative societies for the purpose of 


dren’s children can live on it 
with joy. 


- —Bob Taylor. 


His influence can extend around the world. 
Here, in response to an appeal from the National 
Council of Churches, Newton, Iowa, farmers con- 
tribute corn for overseas relief. 
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The Christian Farmer .. .- 
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Offers grace at table and with his family acknowledges God as the crea- 


tor and giver of all. 


Observes family devotions, guiding his family in the practice of prayer 


= and Christlike living. 


= Attends church and loyally supports its work at home and abroad. 


: Keeps Sunday as a day set apart, free from unnecessary work, with time 
= to worship God, rest and enjoy the fellowship of family, relatives and 


friends. 


= Is industrious and efficient, but not so burdened with work that he fails 
to have time for the enjoyment and appreciation of the unseen values 


of his calling. 
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tion of practicing Christianity in 
farming, questions like these come 
to their minds. It is important to 
search until solutions are found. 

Last summer, I visited a farmer 
in southern Illinois. One of his 
lines was hog-raising. As we stood 
looking at his well-bred pigs, I re- 
membered the day when this 
farmer spoke from a conference 
platform. He said that as a Chris- 
tian he thought he ought to prac- 
tice his religion in his farming. 
His aim was to produce meat that 
is good for people. Through pur- 
chase and selection of his pigs he 
had bred a variety that produced 
good meat. Then he gave them 
the right kind of food to yield 
superior meat. As a result of his 
Christian concern, he provided 
good food for those who purchased 
the meat he had processed from 
his hogs. 

A farm leader recently said that 
the rofit motive was the dom- 
inant incentive in the farmer’s 
economic activity. Perhaps it is 

with some, but not with the Chris- 
tian farmer. Of course, the Chris- 
_ tian farmer wants to operate in 

the black. He should and he must. 


= Loves his home and seeks every means of improving it physically, eco- 
= nomically, culturally and spiritually. 


Tills the soil with reverence and maintains its fertility, recognizing that 
God has given it for the use of all generations. 


Treats his animals kindly as a Christian should. 


Counsels with his neighbors and cooperates with constructive agencies 
for the making of a better community. 


Seeks in every way to serve the world’s needy by producing well, by 
favoring economical and equitable marketing, and by refraining from 
selfishness and greed in individual and corporate forms. 


—Marx Ricw AND His FRIENDS 
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But one whom I know (operating 
in the black) always plants a big- 
ger garden than he needs so he 
will have plenty in ease the neigh- 
bors are short. Another, 
a nurseryman who raises 
and sells fruit trees, en- 
visages happy families in 
some distant place and at 
a later time, eating the 
luscious fruit from his 
trees. He raises the best 
varieties and strains, and 
does not switch labels. 
He packs and ships the 
trees so they have a good 
chance to live. 

A farmer probably does 
have an easier time being 
Christian in his vocation 
than do most other people. 
If his products are being 
used directly for harmful 
ends, he can usually raise 
something else. The farm- 
er’s aim is to produce that 
which is good for man. 


The Christian farmer’s wife 
shares his Christian way of life. 
Her heart and her hands speak 

the same faith. 


The rewards of practicing Chris- 
tianity in farming are many. One 
of the first is that his religion is an 
expression of his whole life. In- 
stead of practicing it at limited 
periods, such as at church and in 
family devotions and in personal 
relationships, the farmer practices 
it all day long. He joins his Sun- 
day religion and his farming in 
the marriage bonds of a holy vo- 
cation. His heart and his hands 
speak the same faith. His religion 
permeates his entire activity and 
he glorifies God throughout the 
day. His work becomes holy. 

A second reward is reaped by 
others. His farm, declaring the 
glory of God, will be enjoyed by 
others. His neighbors will feel 
the impact of his Christian motives 
and practice. He will join with 
them in making the community a 
better place in which to live. He 
will carry his share of community 
responsibility. His church will 
feel the impact of his stewardship. 

The Christian farmer’s influ- 
ence can go even further than 
that. It ean extend around the 
world through his policies of good 
will. When enough others jom 
him in his attitudes, he will carry 
an influence which will build good 
will and peace around the world. 


—Ross. 


By Roberta kK. Schoonever 


President of the Herrin, 
Illinois, Woman’s Club 


Herrin’s 
Youth-Building 


Program 


Here, in *‘ Little Egypt,’’ an energetic 


woman’s club brings light into the lives of 


SS 


the youth in a coal-mining town. And 


it all began on Halloween 


ERE in Herrin, Illinois, a town with some nine 

“thousand inhabitants, the Woman’s Club con- 
ducts an annual campaign for the benefit and 
enrichment of Herrin youth in the spot which is the 
center of their lives—their own community. As the 
a B incinal part of this campaign and as a source of 
_ funds, the club sponsors an annual Halloween street 
-earnival for the youth of the community. Through 
this project and by other less pretentious means, the 
elub hopes to give our youth chance to participate in 
y gaeeane cop un ty projects on an en basis 


—Hva Luoma. 


The Halloween carnival keeps Herrin youth busy on Halloween and for 
several weeks before. 
operated their own booths. 
no time for vandalism. 


One year, 25 youth organizations decorated and 
Like the boy pictured here, Herrin youths have 


share their ideas. It should also encourage them to 
develop their talents. To arouse their interest and 
win their support, it must give them a chance to take 
an active part, whatever the project may be. 

The Woman’s Club, therefore, makes its plans so 
that the young people are responsible for a large 
share of the planning and the work of its carnival. It 
is this coordinated planning by the youth, schools, 
adults, club directors, parents, and all civic, fraternal, 
social and religious organizations, that has made ie 
Herrin community-wide Halloween carnival a suecess. 

The city-sthools have an annual Halloween auakegte ee 
parade at each school. The Woman’s Club plans 
their own parade for 4:00 p.m., making it a part of a _ 
continuing program. The parade, led by the high — 
school and grade school bands, followed by masked _ 
youngsters, terminates at the carnival grounds. Here, 
awards are given to the youngsters for various types — 
of costumes, such as the prettiest, the best character — 
portrayal, the most original, the ugliest, the funniest, | 
and the most attractive couple. The best- decorated 
bieyele, small wagon floats and youth club groups of 
more than ten are given awards, too. One year, an 
added attraction was a pet parade. Awards were 


given for the largest pet (a donkey); the smallest 
pet (a gold fish); the pet with the longest tail, and 
the one with the shortest. at 

The week before the carnival, each organization 
desiring a concession booth on the carnival erounds 
is assigned a place, for which a donation of five 
dollars is required. These fees and other donations 
are used for carnival expenses, but all money re- 
ceived in each booth is retained by the sponsoring 
organization. Awards are given for the two best- 
decorated youth booths. One year, twenty-five local 
youth organizations sponsored, decorated, and oper- 
ated se own booths. The young people also helped 
adult organizations build booths, decorate, and string 
lights on the carnival grounds. Amusement booths 
for the youngsters include such attractions as the 
House of Horror, the Fun House, a fish pond, a 
fortuneteller and booths selling confetti and noise- 
makers. ; 

Family groups are urged to have their evening 
meal on the carnival grounds, where all food con- 
cessions open at 5:30 p.m. The food booths sell hot 
dogs, hamburgers, various kinds of sandwiches, chili, 
popeorn, candied apples, cookies and doughnuts. 
There is also a cake concession, where one year a 
hundred homemade cakes were donated by the mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Club. 

A plan was worked out to persuade the young 
people to get home early. The youngsters attend- 
ing the carnival leave their names and phone num- 
bers at the telephone booth. They are to be home 
at 10:30 p.m. At that time ten phone calls are made 
to youngsters whose names are chosen from the list. 
_ Those who are home to answer the phone receive 


“pr esented a Unite d Nations fi 


awards. This idea really encourages the youngsters 
to be home early. - 

In conjunction with the carnival, one community 
organization sponsors a window-painting contest, 
to be held the week before the carnival. Awards 
are given to the students painting the most interest- 
ing Halloween scenes. 

Since the Herrin Woman’s Club began its annual 
Halloween Carnival, the city officials report less 
vandalism. They attribute this to the fact that the 
carnival occupies the time of Herrin’s young citizens 
on Halloween and for several weeks beforehand. 

It is the intention of the club that all funds received 
from this carnival be used by and for the youth of 
the community. The following projects have been 
financed from these funds, with the cooperation off 
the youth organizations: 


A ‘‘Christmas in America’’ art contest is held 
annually in the four grade schools and the high 
school. The contest requirements are that every 
room must portray the traditional ‘‘Christmas in 
America’’ theme. All work must be done by the 
students, and every room in the building must enter. 
the contest if the building is to qualify for awards. 
Each room is judged by a point system, and the 
building with the most points in a category wins a_ 
cash award. Thus there are no individual prizes or | 
room awards. The awards are so made that each of 
the buildings receives honors. From these awards, — 
one building purchased a sereen upon which to dis- 
play pictures during their school art exhibit. An- 
other school bought a large mirror to place in the 
entrance hall, to give the youngsters an opportunity 
to notice their appearance on entering the building. 

One year, the kindergarten had a Christmas table 
with a vacant chair with Santa’s name on the back. 
One first grade room had a sugarplum tree, with all 
the sweets sagging on one side—quite evidently the 
work of the youngsters. There were manger scenes, 
rooms of white angels, church scenes, family scenes. 
One building had each window decorated with 
Christmas scene visible to all who passed by. The 
school that received first award held open house $0 
that all might see their Christmas decorations. 

A poster contest portraying “The American Wa 
of Life at Christmas’’ is held for the students in th 
high school art department, the awards being given 
to the art department. Later, all posters are ser 
to the International Art exchange” project One 
Junior Red Cross. 

The club also sponsors a Youth Community C2 
ing program. The youth groups visit the three nu 
ing homes, giving treats of applies and candy. 
also visit individual shut-ins. Following the 
singing, ‘the groups. meet at the Herrin Ch 
Church, where they are served popcorn ball 
and ote chocolate by the club members anc 

With money obtained from the carnin 


~ 
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were also used to help the Junior High School Band 
Boosters’ Association purchase musical instruments 
and a tape recorder for the band room. 

The club furnished all material, such as notebooks 
and paper, and contributed cartoons for scrapbooks 
which were made by the Future Homemakers of 
America, to be sent to tuberculosis hospitals. Sixty 
books were sent one month. The club also supplies 

baskets of treats for the F.H.A. girls to distribute 

among the rest homes for the aged, before Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. 

One year, high school and junior high school stu- 
dents gave a program for the veterans in the State 
Hospital before Thanksgiving. After the program 
they treated the eighty-five patients to oranges, apples, 
and candy supplied by the Woman’s Club. It was 
amazing the respect these young people displayed 
while entertaining the patients. 

To the most outstanding art student in the art 
class of the high school, the Woman’s Club gives an 
art school scholarship of one week of instruction at 
an art camp. It also gives a scholarship to the State 
Leadership Training Camp, to the most outstanding 
girl in the Future Homemakers of America of Herrin 
High School. She is chosen for her work and leader- 
ship qualities. 

The club gave the Junior Red Cross fifty dollars 
to help finance its program. The girls in the chapter 
knitted bed socks for all the women in the three 
Herrin nursing homes for the aged. For Valentine’s 
Day, Easter, Thanksgiving and Christmas, they 
made candy and cookies to send to patients in tuber- 
culosis hospitals. They also made pajamas for four 
children of a needy family, and sock dolls for the 
Christmas baskets distributed by the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. They purchased milk one month 
for twin babies of a needy family, known as their 
‘‘Friendship Family,’’ and sent them a Thanksgiving 
and Christmas basket. 

The Girl Scouts received twenty-five dollars from 
the Woman’s Club, to purchase equipment for their 
eamp kitchen. Other organizations receiving club 
donations were the Boy Scouts, Teen Town, and 
CARE Korea. 

The club also sponsored an essay contest on ‘‘ Why 

I Want to Be a Teacher,’’ which was open to high 
school and seventh and eighth grade students. This 
contest was to stimulate teacher recruitment, a vital 
need today. The winning entry in this contest also 
won first place in the district. 

Members of the Herrin Woman’s Club think of the 
young people of today as the citizens of tomorrow. 
‘They first encourage the boys and girls of the com- 
munity to take an active part in religious training, 
which begins in the home, and to practice their 
‘religion, whatever it may be, every day. They 
sponsor church attendance programs, and emphasize 
among all age groups the place of worship in their 

_ lives. 

Any program for youth such as the one sponsored 
by the Herrin Woman’s Club, will help develop loyal, 

sincere, thoughtful young people. Out of such per- 

~ gons will come a greater nation in the vears ahead. 


OW EEN with its continual procession 
of children knocking on the door with their 
ery “trick or treat!”? “was getting to bea 
nuisance in our small village. Those who had 
children going from house to house didn’t like 
the custom because they received so many sweets 
they were sometimes ill, and those who had to 
provide the treats began to think of it as a 
racket. 

Last year, Halloween came about the same 
time as our drive for used clothing for overseas 
relief. Our boys’ and girls’ organization, ages 
5-12, met in the church basement to decide what 
their part should be in the drive. The adviser 
asked how they would like to provide buttons, 
needles and thread, pins, and soap to send with 
the clothing. They were enthusiastic. As the 
drive got under way, women would call to say 
they had elothing if someone would come to collect 
it. One idea led to another, until finally the boys 
and girls announced that, instead of tricks and 
treats on Halloween, they would ask for one of 
the small items mentioned above, or for used 
clothing that could still be worn. 

Collection headquarters was to be on the parson- 
age porch, where I agreed to help. When the 
evening of Halloween came, the children started 
early. I was soon busy at my post, collecting 
and pushing back boxes and sacks of clothes, and 
lining up paper sacks containing the smaller 
items. Some of the people gave the children the 
usual treats besides, and the children asked if 
they could send their lollipops and peanuts, too, 
to the children overseas. We didn’t think it wise 
to do so, but the enthusiastic response from the 
children who were the collectors and from the 
people who responded with many hundred pounds 
of clothing and with many spools of thread, and 
papers-of pins and needles, soap and buttons, con- 
vinced young and old that the clothing drive 
should become an annual affair on Halloween. 


This Is the Way We Did It... 


HEARTHSTONE would like to have its readers 
tell how they have handled difficult family prob- 
lems. Contributions should be limited to 500 
words or less. Those which are accepted will 
be paid for at regular rates. All unpublished 
manuscripts will be returned if they carry return 
postage, : 

Here is a chance for our readers to help others! 


fY.: 


Shirley’s dark eyes did not look 
at her mother as she picked up 
the dish towel. There was an 
awkward silence. 


Sree 


LADYS MASON knew, the 
tears were much too eloge as 
he finished the breakfast dishes 
1d cleaned the cabinet. How 
could a daughter seem so unap- 
 preciative and impossible to un- 


) she had font your heart, 
your all, for sixteen years. She 


me ites ‘Girthiay, and the 
were closer than ever. 


her Shirley nor Ken had— “$0. 


‘m pote ite oe Ee! you’ os 


Especially | 


that she had failed to greet her 
mother affectionately and wish her 
a happy birthday. 

Shirley came into the kitchen, 
her dark brown hair combed. far 
down over the right side of her 
face and pushed up back of her 
ear on the left. Gladys looked at 
her in amazement. ‘‘ Your hair, 
Shirley, surely you aren’t going 
to school like that. 

Shirley whirled around, ‘‘I-was 
going to wpe the dishes for you,» 


but if ‘ha re going to start fuss- 


A Story by ELLA MAE CHARLTON 


‘~ 


Shirley’s dark eyes did not 
look at her mother as she 
picked up the dish towel. 
There was a moment of awk-— 
ward silence. Then Gladys — 


said, ‘‘I think I’ve found a 
way to make your new 
formal.’’ 


““T want to plan that my- 
self, Mother, if you don't 
mind. After all, it’s my life,§ 

and I think I should be able 
to make a few plans for it.”” 
The words cut deep, and— 
Gladys was silent. She 
glanced into the den and saw 
that Ken had laid his morn- 
ing paper aside and was 
listening to their conversa- 
tion. There seemed to. be 
nothing for her to say, so she 
went through the opposite 
door into her bedroom. 
She picked up clothes and 
made the bed. Then her eyes 
fell on the large advertise 
ment which she had seen in 
yesterday’s paper. The Antique 
Garden was to have an auction 
four o’clock. That was one thin 
she and Shirley had in common, 
their love for antiques. She would 
tell Shirley to come straight home 

from school and they could go 

gether. ' 
When she came back to th 
kitchen, Shirley had finished 
dishes and was sweeping trash 
the dustpan. ‘‘Wouldn’ 
to go with me this after 
SAnsigue Garden is ha * 
tion, and we 1 ee 


know,’’ Shirley said. ‘‘I’ll see.’’ 

When Shirley had gone to school 
without further mention of her 
mother’s plans, Gladys went into 
the den where her husband was 
still sitting. ‘‘I simply cannot un- 
derstand Shirley,’ she said; 
“nothing I say or do seems to 
please her, and did you notice that 
perfectly awful hair-do?’’ 

Ken Mason smiled, ‘‘Seems to 
me I remember back in high school 
a certain beautiful blue-eyed girl 
who used to wear some kind of 
band around her head. I never 
did know whether it was an imita- 
tion of the Queen of Sheba or a 
device to attract the Sheik of 
Araby.’’ 

Gladys laughed. ‘‘But I know I 
didn’t look as ridiculous as Shir- 
ley.’’ 

‘*T wouldn’t be too sure about 
that. And, anyway, Gladys, you’ve 
got to let Shirley feel as if she’s 
on her own. She isn’t a little girl, 
any more. Of course she will use 
poor judgment many times, but 
we have to let her know we love 
her despite her mistakes. ’’ 


Ir was Monpay, and after Ken 
had gone to work Gladys could 
‘see countless household duties 
staring her in the face. But some- 
| how she had no enthusiasm for 
work. Slowly she straightened and 
cleaned the den. Then she went 
upstairs to Shirley’s room. 

_ Shirley kept her own room, and 
Gladys was proud of the way she 
kept it; but every Monday she 

| went up to do a little cleaning. —— 

Once inside, she sat down in the 
comfortable rocker by the window. 
'Her thoughts were not on clean- 
ing. She was remembering when 
Shirley had first been given this 
‘room for her own. She was ten 
‘years old then, proud and happy. 
How fast the years had flown by! 
It seemed only yesterday that 
Shirley would say, ‘‘How do you 
ke the dresser here, Mommy ?’’ 
or ‘‘Do you think it will be all 
right if I change the bed away 
from the window, now that the 
weather is cold?’’ Her opinion 
i had meant something to Shirley 
then ; now it was never wanted, 
j gnch aoe err let 
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half heard what Tess 


mother waiting at the school so 
that they might go places together. 
Gladys sighed wretchedly. Chang- 
es were not always easy to take. 

She looked deayn at the floor 
and saw a pieée of crumpled pa- 
per. She picked it up, only half 
thinkine of what she was doing. 
She straightened out the wrinkles, 
her eyes ‘still staring far away. 
Finally she realized that time was 
passing and there was work to do. 
She was about to toss the paper 
in the wastebasket when she rec- 
ognized the writing as Shirley’s 
Then she read, ‘‘Wouldn’t it be 
nice to have a mother like Norda?2’’ 
Her eyes continued to gaze at the 
words. Who in the world was 
““Norda,’’ and why had Shirley 
written it? Her hands shook a 
little as she held the paper tight. 
So Shirley knew somebody named 
Norda who would make a better 
mother than she. Gladys thought 
her heart would stop beating. She 
felt as if a vise were squeezing 
the beats from it. The day that 
might have been golden and lovely 
had changed to dull gray. 


THE SOUND of the doorbell 
brought Gladys to her feet. When 
she opened the front door she 
found Tess Hill, her neighbor. © 

“Thought maybe you’d have 
some coffee ready,’’ Tess said. 

‘*T soon will have,’’ Gladys said. 
‘‘Maybe some coffee will do me 
good.”’ 

While they drank coffee Tess 
told Gladys about the 
Martins’ new house, 
and about Bob Grey’s 
transfer and promo- 
tion. But Gladys only 


was saying. The 
words, ‘‘Wouldn’t it 
be nice to have a 
mother like Norda?’’ 
kept ringing in her 
mind. > ee 

Suddenly she asked, ‘“‘By the 
way, Tess, do you know anybody 


named ‘Norda,’ the mother of—~ 


well, probably somebody around 
Shirley’s age?”’ 

Tess hesitated. ‘‘ Why, no. That’s 
rather an unusual name. Why do 


you ask?’’ 
‘“Well—’’ Gisdyé felt that she 
simply could not tell Tess exactly 


how it was—‘I found a piece of 
paper in Shirley’s room with some- 
thing written on it about some- 
body’s mother named ‘Norda.’ 

“Obi! Louise Gibson,’’ Tess 
laughed. ‘‘If there ’s anybody in 
Norrisville named ‘Norda’ she can 
tell you.’ 

When Tess had gone Gladys sat 
by the telephone trying to make 
up her mind what to do. She had 
an insatiable desire to find out 
about this ‘‘Norda.’’ Finally she 
dialed Louise’s number. But when 
she had finished talking she was 
no wiser. She called two other 
people who she thought might 
know, but neither of them had the 
least idea as to who ‘‘Norda’’ 
could be. She must be a phantom, 
Gladys thought. Shirley had al- 
ways been imaginative, and in one 
of her moments of desperation, 
when she thought her own mother 
unkind, she must have invented 
this ‘‘Norda.’’? Gladys felt better 
and went back to her cleaning. 


WHEN TWO-THIRTY came Gladys 
stopped her work in order to be 
dressed by the time Shirley reached 
home. She had all but forgotten 
about her birthday. After all, 
birthdays were not new to her, and 
there had been nothing -to remind 
her of it during the day. 

After she dressed Gladys kept 
looking at the clock. It was past 
time for Shirley to be home. Four 
o’clock came. She knew now that 
Shirley had purposely stayed away 

because she did not 
a want to go with her 
to the auction. How 
could a child change 
so much in such a 
short time? Gladys 


and let time go by. 
Thirty minutes later 
a” pickep 


the house. She saw 
‘* Antique Garden’’ written on the 
side as a man came to her door 


with a package in his hand. 


‘“Mrs. Mason?’’ he asked. 
“Ves, ? . 
“Your daughter asked me to 


deliver this package.’’ 


Gladys took the package and 
opened it. 
Cone? on page riots 


sat staring into space 


truck — 
stopped in front of 


It was a satin tia } 


wu 
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Hidden treasure—that’s what you may find right in your own home. It’s treasure 
an editorial staff of ten, working with writers, artists, and graphic arts experts, 
spent several years in planning and producing. And it’s brought into your home, 
not by gnomes or elfs, but by your children. No wonder we ask... 


Deo You Know What 


T IS THE beginning of the fall 
quarter in your Sunday chureh 
school. During the next few weeks 
you will be receiving from your 
church school many valuable mate- 
rials to enrich your Christian liv- 
ing with your children. 
If well used, these ma- 
terials can furnish you 
with resources for wor- 
ship, and for good times 
as a family. They can 
provide a guide to the 
religious development 
of your children. The 
materials can show you 
how you can work at 
home with your Sun- 
day church school to 
further the Christian 
training of your chil- 
meee dren. Do you know 
ea what materials and re- 
Rt sources you have? Do 
you use what you have? 
First, your child will 
receive either books or 
leaflets containing sto- 
ries, poems, songs, 


a 7: share with you at home. 
Where does he put his 
ey book or leaflets when he 
arrives home? These 
_ ¢an easily be misplaced and neg- 

_ lected unless you work with him 
_ to have a definite place to keep 
them and a time to use them. 

‘To keep the books and leaflets in 
sand available, put them be- 
a pair of book ends on a 
or chest of drawers in your 
om or wherever he would 


By Elizabeth Norton Jones 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JANE ELLIS 


lets or pictures he brings home. 
But don’t keep the same ones on 
view all the time. Everyone in the 
family will enjoy seeing the great 
variety of beautiful illustrations 
the books and leaflets contain. 


prayers, and the like. to Treasure for 6-year-olds. Ralph P. Coleman painted the 4- ' haa 
pesret, : color cover illustration, ‘‘Jesus, Friend of Children’’; Their chureh schoo! 


Mathilda Keller, illustrator of children’s books, made paint- sends home a cover to 
imgs and pen-and-ink drawings to illustrate the poems, hold the leaflets, an 


songs and stories. 


Betty Anne is two. She re- 
ceived four piecture-story books 
from the Nursery Department. 
Betty Anne and_ her other 
cleared a place on one of her book 
shelves especially for the church | 
school story books. When Betty 


Anne is relaxed and ready to rést;am 
her mother reads her one of the — 
_ Stories. They enjoy the pictures 


talk about them a 


You Havel 


her to tell the story, looking at 
the pictures to guide her. Or she 
may change the stories just a little 
to tell about something Betty Anne 
herself has been doing or seeing. 
Sometimes Betty Anne’s mother 
will use one of the 
prayers or songs during 
their quiet time just be- 
fore bed at night, to 
stimulate Betty Anne 
toward her own ‘‘thank 
you; .God.-2 Sometimes 
she may read one of the 
stories to Betty Anne 
and a playmate in the 
morning when they are 
playing together. 

Jimmy ‘is in “the 
chureh school Kinder- 
garten Department 
Every Sunday he takes 
home a leaflet. Jimmy 
and his daddy sit to-— 
gether in a big easy 
chair while mother gets 
dinner. They read the 
story on the leaflet and 
look at the picture. 


Jimmy likes to add each 

new one to the coll 
tion. It’s great fun to look b 
at old ones, and try to rememb 
the story by looking at the pict 
If Jimmy’s church school d 
supply a cover, he might make 
with his father, from colored e¢ 
struction paper or light carc 
— Carol and Dick ar 
mary and Junior 
= Fate 


are lovely pictures—some colored, 
some beautiful old masterpieces. 
There are poems and songs. Carol 
and Dick keep their books beside 
their beds, and use them one night 
of every week for their own per- 
sonal devotions. 

Other families do different, in- 
teresting things with the story 


books. The Clarks have family 
worship every Saturday night. 


After each one has worked on his 
lesson for the next day, they 
choose a story to be the central 
theme for that evening. The 
book, opened to the picture, is 
placed on a tiny easel on a low 
table. A Bible and perhaps a 
pretty plant are on the table, too. 
(Continued on page 26.) 


Treasure for 8-year-olds and their parents. Clev. 

land L. Woodward painted the picture used on 
the covers, ‘‘Worshiping in the T mple’’; and 
““In the Tabernacle’? 


m a prieture set. 


(top center), which is used 
The Actiwity Sheets (not shown) 


contain attractive pen-and-ink drawings. 


fog 


For 9-year-olds, parents and 
teachers. The well-known com- 
mercial artist James A. Talone 
illustrated this Study Guide. 


Treasure for 8-year-olds. On the cover is Woodward’s 
“‘Worshiping in the Temple,’’ and the center spread 
is by Mathilda Keller. 


For 9-year-olds and their parents. Here are samples 
from the Work and Study Packets. Top left: A re- 
production of ‘‘The Visit of the Wise Men,’’ by the 
famous German painter Johann Hofmann. Top right: 
“The Feast of the Booths,’’? a picture Woodward 
painted for the picture set. Below: — Sheets from the 
Packets, with illustrations by Ruth King, well-known 
AMapetyratonyrs ana 66 A Meeenne tn Parents.?? 


‘“‘Tt is well to remember... 


father and mother began as a friendship. 


—Lambert. 
that even the marriage of one’s own 


Kept on a high level of 


honor and wholesome affection, such friendships bring boundless bless- 


HILE spending a day in the 

34 manuscripts and autographs 
“4 section of the British Museum a 
few summers ago, I came across a 
charming letter that Robert Burns, 
the beloved Seotch poet, wrote 
~ to Dr. John Moore on August 2, 
Z 8h 


. when he was ‘‘in his 15th au- 
__ tumn,’’ with a girl just one au- 
~ tumn less. He described himself 

as perhaps the most ungainly, 

_ awkward being in the parish. The 

giri, he said, was a bewitching 

creature, whom the Scotch would 
eall a ‘‘bonnie, sweet, sensie lass.’’ 

He could not sepia why he liked 

a 2 aS behind with her when re- 

g in the evening from their 

at hon Nor could he fathom why 

the - tones of her voice made his 
heartstrings vibrate like the strings 

\eolian harp. ‘‘And par- 

( ularly,’ * he went on to say, ‘‘why 

y pulse beat such a furious 

tann when I looked and fingered 
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ing to our lives through all the years to come,’’ says the author. 
what setting could be more ideal than this one, for the beginning of a 
lifelong romance? 


co The poet told of his first love, . 


And 


over her hand, to pick out the 
nettle stings and thistles. Among 
her other love-inspiring qualities, 
she sang sweetly; and ’twas her 
favorite reel to which I attempted 
giving an embodied vehicle of 
rhyme. I was not so presumptive 
as to imagine that I could make 
verse like printed ones composed 
by men who had Greek and Latin; 
but my girl sung a song which was 
said to be composed by a small 
country laird’s son, on one of his 
father’s favorite maids, with whom 
he was in love; and I saw no 
reason why I might not rhyme as 
well as he.”’ 

We have here a delightful pic- 
ture of teen-age romance=the 
awakening of love and inspiration 
and music. Such friendships have 
far-reaching consequences in our 
lives. It is well to remember, as 
Dr. Huldah Ives has pointed out, 
that even the marriage of one’s 
own father and mother began as 


4 friendship. Kept on a high level 


In an area where attitudes vary so widely, j 
what is the right way to look at sex? 
Just what is... 


The Uhristia 


of honor and wholesome affection, 
such friendships bring boundless 
blessing to our lives through all 
the years to come. Degraded to a 
cheap, sordid experience of phys- 
ical and emotional excess, every 
memory of that association is 
marred forever. 

This brings us to the subject of 
the Christian attitude toward sex. 
It was partly sex, in the finest 
sense of the word, that made that 
bewitching Scotch girl such a 
‘‘honnie, sweet, sensie lass.’? The 
simplest physical nearness to her, 
such as was involved in picking a_ 
thistle sliver from the palm of her 
hand, set Bobbie Burns’s heart to 
thumping. 

There are both right and yee 
ways of looking at sex. 

One wrong way is to exipacea ; 
the importance of it. If we think 
of every date with a boy friend 
or girl friend as being primarily 
for the purpose of exploiting phy- 
sical desire, we have sized thing 
up rather badly. Many of the 
popular ideas in the song hits of 
the nation, as well as in the bosom- 
heaving dramas of the movie and 
television screens, might encour- 
age us in such a philosophy. But 
they do not stand up well under 
the tests of life. The disillusion- 
ments and unhappy endings of 
romance in the lives of our most 
famous screen stars offer ample 
evidence that God did not plan for 
our human happiness to rest on 
such insecure foundations of phys: 
ical and emotional ecstasy. 

Right-thinking Christian you 
people instinctively sense the tr 

The other night, I sat in with 
group of peeks a ol oung 


Minister, Delmar Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mo.; presi- 
dent of the American Baptist Convention, 1946-47 ; 
formerly member of the Federal Council of Churches 


marriage and home committee. 
Youth and the Homes of Tomorro: 


Author of the books; 
and Which Way 


for a Christian? 


ple who were talking about dating 
and social conduct. The question 
came up about the issues involved 
in a kiss on the first date, roadside 
parking, and a number of other 
things. This particular group 
seemed to feel that a good-night 
kiss on the first date was out— 
that it was smarter and much more 
fun to reserve some things for the 
deeper friendships. They cracked 
down hard on heavy petters and 
*“smoochers’’ who expected every 
friendly outing to be paid for with 
all manner of passionate love-mak- 


ing before the evening was over. 


These were not overly pious nor 
‘*holier-than-thou’’ young people. 
They were an average, wholesome 
high school crowd in a church 


' youth group. They had no objec- 
) tion to a sweet good-by now and 


then. But they were 100% agreed 
that neither the ‘‘easy’’ girl nor 
the male ‘‘wolf’’ has what it takes 
for lasting friendship and popular- 
ity. 
Their 


conversation made me 


lthink of what a Montana eirl 


wrote home to her mother about 


| the student staff she was working 
7 with at one of the great religious 
} conference centers of the nation: 


“‘Tt’s grand to travel around 


} with the crowd we have here. Back 
4 home I never feel that I can guar- 
jantee what’s going to happen in 


the bunch that runs things. But 


) here at the lake, even if it’s only 
| a drive into town for the evening, 
i) we know that we are always going 
)to have a lot of fun. And at the 


same time we don’t always have 
to be afraid somebody’s going to 
spoil things.’’ 

How rewarding to have friends 
like that! One of the best places 
to find them is in the Christian 
chureh, if it is the right kind of a 
church. Some of our most beauti- 


ful homes and marriages have had 
their beginnings in healthy friend- 
ships, such as the girl from Mon- 
tana deseribed. 

Just as there are some people 
who overemphasize sex, there are 
others who make the mistake of 
being afraid of it or treating it 
scorntully. They think it is some- 


thing very hush-hush. It is some- 
thing for old ladies to whisper 
about in dark corners, but never 
to be discussed in right-thinking 
circles. Young people who grow 


up with this idea, either adopt a 
false attitude of pretended supe- 
riority to sex, or else they become 
frightened of it, and shy away 
from some of the simplest expres- 
sions of affection and friendship. 
Anxious to be pure-minded, and 
faithful to Christ, they lean over 
backward to such a degree that 
they feel guilty at every thought 
of sex. 


—RNS 


‘‘By all means have lots of friends. 
Have jolly times together. . . . We 
need in our churches [and on our school 
and college campuses] the kind of 
“bonnie, sweet, sensie lass’ . . . Robert 


ee, Ser) 2 ee ee Sr Y 


Thoughts in a Country Ghrol on Came Conny Sunday 


“A church adds little to a person’s life,” you say; 

But I say, “It adds an incalculable amount.” It is clear 

As I sit in this country church, this Home-coming Sunday, 
That the warp and woof of my life were woven here. 

Mixed with the addresses and songs, there come to my mind 
Threads of that pattern: my mother leading the choir; 
Prayer meetings; revivals; Elder Woodard, understanding and kind; 
Men stamping the snow from their boots; a hot chunk fire; 
Moments of anguish at a sense of guilt or sin; 

Peace indescribable; happiness deep and serene; 

: Knowledge that my life of service was about to begin, 

That I had a Counselor and Friend on whom I could lean. 
A church not add to one’s life! How bereft is he, 


Child and man, who knows not a church and Thee. 


BESSIE GLADDING 


This attitude is wrong. It re- exercise some very wide-awake self- 
sults often in becoming too sex- government and control. He said 
conscious, with consequent embar- in his pamphlet that there is a 
-rassment in the presence of the place in the Niagara River called 
opposite sex. The marriage of peo- Salvation Point. Any boat or 
ple with this excessive timidity and swimmer that goes beyond that 
_ prudishness is likely to become a_ point is lost because of the irre- 
cold and frigid thing. Iam always _ sistible pull of the river. So it is 
sorry for boys and girls brought with the sex factor in love and 
up in such a negative atmosphere romance. There is a moment in 
that they become a bundle of in- love-making, whether in the most 


‘ ery ii social situation. By all might be called Salvation Point. 
ans have lots of friends. Have Up to that moment everything has 
ly times together. Encourage been happy and under control. 
shy people to come out of their Beyond that point the undertow of 
Is. We need in our churches passion and desire takes over and 
kind of ‘‘bonnie, Sweet, sensie sweeps us down-river to destruc- 
”” such as the bewitching four- tion. Such an unhappy episode 
en-year-old Scotch girl Robert may culminate in a broken friend- _ 


2B Bu ms described, ries aa py ent an unwanted baby, and a life © 


~ that but for the. 
God becomes an 


_hibitions, uneasy and wretched in casual kiss or embrace, which 


nereal disease. But there was a 
much deeper psychological wound 
—an inner conflict which greatly 
handicapped the free, joyous 
course of love in marriage later, 
As Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
has pointed out, nature has some 
strange but sure ways of taking 
revenge when her laws are broken. 
Happily for us, the gospel of Jesus 
Christ has some sure ways of spir- 
itual healing and restoration, too, 
so that by sincere penitence and 
divine pardon we can become can- 
didates for the right kind of love 
again. My counsel to any young 
person haunted by fear and feel- 
ings of guilt because of some un- 
fortunate incident like this, is to 
go to God in a humble plea for 
forgiveness. For we have the un- 
failing promise that ‘‘if we confess 
our sins, he is faithful and just, 
and will forgive our sins and 
cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness’’ (1 John 1:9). Should there 
still be a sense of deep distress 
and disturbance, it may prove 
helpful to go to a wise, trusted 
pastor or personal counselor for 
help. One of the great joys 
my own ministry has been to see 
young people who were greatly 
troubled by some early indisere- 
tion, set on the right track again, 
so that they could go radiantly and 
confidently into the future with a 
fine life-companion. It is of 
highest importance to get thin 
in our life straightened out 
that we will no longer be filled with 
dark foreboding and brooding, but 
rather be giving our be to. the 
Master. ~ 

If we look at sex in its best] ] 
from the Christian point of v 
‘it is assc ociated, as someon 3 
said, with all the finest \ 
the: ae 1 
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RESOURCES FOR WORSHIP IN THE FAMILY 


with Young Chiliian 
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= you as you guide your child 
_ in worship experiences. 


- form size to be tied together. 


mw A WORD TO PARENTS~~: 


The materials on this page 
and on the next two pages 
are for your use in moments 
of worship with your chil- 
dren. If you have a family 
worship service daily in your 
home, some of the materials 
here may be used at that 
time. If you use Secret 
Place, you may find that 
some of them fit into the 
meditations in that booklet. | 

Or, if you and your child 
have quiet moments together, 
apart from the regular fam- 
ily worship, the poems, songs 
and other materials given 
here may help you share an 
experience of worship. 

Some of the poems, songs 
and prayers suggested here 
are from the graded church 
school materials. If your 
church uses these, your ehild 
will have brought home the 
books or leaflets in which 
these poems and other mate- 
rials appear. He will enjoy 
using these with you at home. 

The worship resources — 
given here are divided into 
three sections: (a) for the 
3-year-olds; (b) for the 4- 
and 5-year-olds; (c) for the : 
6-, 7-, and 8-year-olds. Should 
your child want to make his 
own book of devotions, cut, 
or let your child cut, along 
the colored border of each 
small page. He may paste 
each of these pages into a 
loose-leaf or spiral notebook, 
or on sheets of paper and uni- 
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It is hoped that the mate- 
rials on these pages will help 


Theme for October: SING TO THE LORD 
To Use with Children Three Years Old . . . 


In preparation for leading your 
three-year-old child to have a 
happy and friendly feeling toward 
God and the church, read the fol- 
lowing psalm: 


Make a joyful noise to the Lorp, 
all the lands! 
Serve the Lorp with gladness! 
Come into his presence with sing- 
ing! 
Know that the Lorp is God! 
It is he that made us, and we 
are his; 
we are his people, and the sheep 
of his pasture. ; 
Enter his gates with thanksgiving, 
and his courts with praise! 
Give thanks to him, bless his 
name! 


For the Lorp is good; 
his steadfast love endures for 
ever, 
and his faithfulness to all gen- 


erations. 
—Psaum 100 


Your child will not understand 
these words, but you can put the 
spirit of the psalm into your own 
words as you talk and sing about 
the goodness of God and about 
how glad you are to go to church. 
Learn the songs your child is hear- 
ing in his nursery group at church, 
Read the 
stories in the leaflets or 


and sing them at home. 
books 


which he brings home. These are 


ways to help your three-year-old 
want to ‘‘Sing to the Lord’’! 


oe et et et 
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To Use with Children Four and Five Years Old <- . . 


SING A SONG 

I was glad when they said to me, 
‘Let us go to the house of the Lorp!”’ 
—PsaLM 122:1 


wh} Song ch (hie Bs 


Sing a song of church bells 
Ringing in the steeple, 
Calling big and little folks, 
Calling all the people. 


Calling them to gather, 
In the church to sing 
About God’s love and goodness, 
And ev’ry happy thing.* 
—NorMAN C, SCHLICHTER 


Story: “Jesus Goes to Church,” My Bible 
Leaflet, No. 53. 

Song: “We’re Going to Our Church,” My Bible 
Leaflet, No. 53. 

Prayer: Thank you, God, for the church. I 
like to go there. Amen. 


*Hrom When the Little Child Wants to Sing, copy- 
right 1935, by the Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Edueation. Used by permission. 


~ 


EVERYTHING IS SINGING 


O come, let us sing to the Lorp. 
—PsaLm 95:1 


me Everything I, Singing 


phine is singine— 


(Cut along the broken lines and paste each small page into your own book about God’s love and care.) 
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SING “THANK YOU” 
We give thanks to thee, O God. 


—Psaum: 75:1 


Morning P rayer 


Dear God, I come to Thee in prayer, 


ae lf cose 


Help me to be true and fair, 
Kind and helpful in my ways, 
Always giving Thee the praise. Amen. 


—ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 
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“Gifts for the Chureh,’’ My Bible Leaflet, 
No. 54; ‘“‘A Boy Who Learned to Help in 14 
Church,’’ My Bible Leaflet, No. 2 an 
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LET US ALL SING 


O come, let us sing to the Lorp. 
Psa 99-10 


hank eieanin (verethine 
Father of all Thy children dear, — he 
Our thanks to Thee we sing; 


We thank Thee for our home and fe 
: Thank Thee pene Maen > igh 
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To Use with Boys and Girls Six, Seven and Eight Years Old .. . 


A CALL TO WORSHIP 
I was glad when they said to me, 
‘‘Let us go to the house of the Lorp!’’ 


—PSALM 122:1 


Ore Chur hBO- Cod 


We love our chureh, O God, 
We love to gather here 
To worship, work, and learn of Thee 
With Christian friends so dear.* 
a —Nan F. HEFLIN 

Song: ‘‘I Was Glad,’’ Pupil’s Book, Second 
Year Primary, Fall Quarter, page 9. 

Story: “Jesus Finds Friends in the Temple,” 
Pupil’s Book, First Year Primary, Fall Quar- 
ter, page 3. 

Litany: Pupil’s Book, Third Year Primary, 
Fall Quarter, page 14. 


(Cut along the colored lines and paste each small puge umto your own book of devotions.) 
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SING “THANK YOU” 


It is good to give thanks to the Lorp, 
to sing praises to thy name, O Most High. 


—PSALM 92:1 


Dane ice ese) 


We thank Thee, Lord, for all the things 
That bring to us each day Thy love, 
The morning flower, the bird that sings, 


The sun and moon and stars above. 


For friends and family, church and prayer, 


The hymns we sing, the Bible’s word, 
Thy constant, kind, and loving care, 
For all these things we thank Thee, Lord. 


—ELLEN E. MorrISON 


Sk 


*Copyright, the American _ Baptist Publication Society. 
Used by permission. 


A SONG FROM THE BIBLE 


Bring an offering, and come into his courts! 
—Psanm) 96 :205) am 


SING A FRIENDLY SONG — 


It is good to give ‘thanks to the Lorn, — 
to sing praises to thy name, O Most High. 


—Psaum 92:1 
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EVERY HOME NEEDS 


For many decades, the inventive genius of America 
was kindled in the home workshop. Today, families 


are rediscovering its material and spiritual value 


toys for the children, and implements for the field. 

Without these, life was impossible. The inventive 

genius of America was kindled in the home workshop 

of our forefathers. The tragedy of our day is in that 

ue WORKSHOP which was an important part We have gone modern and lost much of the rich 

of the early American home has just as vital and heritage which made the homes of yesteryears the 

useful a place in the home of today. The accelerated bulwark of a strong nation. It would be preposterous 

tempo of American life has reduced the homes of our 0 Suggest that a home workshop will solve all of the 

nation to a mere shadow of their former position as ills of our modern day; nevertheless, a home workshop 

the centers of social and economic life. The home can help to recapture the spirit of unity and self- 

was a basic self-sufficient unit. A cow, pastured on sufficiency of the early American home. Many a 

the village green, supplied the needful dairy products. modern family is discovering in it a great source of 
A well-cultivated garden kept the table filled. The material and spiritual blessing. 


spinning wheel and loom clothed the family. The Specifically, a home workshop makes possible 
home workshop produced furniture for the home, maintaining the home and its furnishing with great 


The things into which we build 

a part of ourselves have value which 

cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 
—H. Armstrong Roberts. 


As these hobbyists persuade the metal to conform to their 
design, they find release from the mental and nervous strains 
of modern living. 


—Pickow from Three Lions. 


ORKSHOP 


By LELAND M. ROTH 


Associate Professor of Christian Education, Northern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 


economy to the family budget. It provides a 
place where, by working with one’s hands, a 
person may find release from the mental and 
nervous strains of modern living. It provides a 
medium and vehicle for creative expression, and 
makes possible the building of family unity in 
doing things together. 

The continuous parade of gadgets and gim- 
micks that find their way into the average home 
create a serious problem at the point of service 
and maintenance. It may well be that with 
the advent of the ‘‘super atomic can opener,’’ 
it will be necessary to take this common kitchen 
tool into a service station regularly for repairs 
and oiling. In spite of the fact that the tele- 

vision set and the garbage disposal sink may be 
beyond the mechanical ability of the average 
homemaker and may need professional service, 
a workshop is a ‘‘must’’ for the average home. 

A few simple tools and a little know-how_can make 
quick work of replacing a leaky washer in the kitchen 
sink or putting a new sash cord on the bedroom win- 
dow. Perhaps even of greater value than the money 
saved in such home maintenance, is the sense of pride 
which comes in being able to do it yourself. A new 
sense of comradeship can grow between father and 
son as they work together and feel a sense of respon- 
sibility for their home. The things into which we 

build a part of ourselves have value which_cannot 

be measured in dollars and cents. 

_ Hypertension is one of the persistent causes of 
nervous breakdown. It is not so much a matter of 

how much we do, but the inability to find release 

that is causing so many of the breakdowns in Ameri- 
ean life today. During the dark days of the First 
~ World War, on a Sunday afternoon in 1915, Winston 
~ Churchill, much concerned with the welfare of the 

‘British Empire, quite by chance picked up a child’s 

‘paint box and began to daub idly at a canvas. The 

fleeting moments stretched into hours, and when 

unset came, Mr. Churehill realized that for the first 
time in many a month he had escaped the tremendous 
pressure upon him. With his typical impetuosity, 

- the very next day he purchased a complete painting 
outfit. Among that informal group of ‘‘Sunday 
Painters’? is none other than our new President, 

Dwig t Hisenhower, who, too, has found that a 


a 
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—William Hole. 
JESUS IN THE CARPENTER SHOP 


Perhaps it was here, as he worked with his hands, that 
“the carpenter’s son’ fashioned the great spiritual truths 
into words and phrases he could teach to mankind. 


hobby is good medicine for a tired body and mind. 
The principle of finding release through a hobby 
is psychologically sound. The home workshop offers. 
a retreat from the pressing problems of life. Many | 
a man has come home at the close of day, tired and 
weary, only to discover new strength in the creative 
use of his hands, whether in painting, woodworking 
ceramics, model-making, metalwork, or mechanics. 
There is a streak of artistry in each one of us. ne 
Some give expression to what they feel in music, 
literature, or art. Still others find satisfaction in 
building, whether it be a house, a lawn table, a 
birdhouse, a model train, or a small piece of jewelry. 
The rapid increase in the popularity of model-making © 
is testimony to this fact. Model airplanes claim over 
3,000,000 adherents, and model railroading and model — 
boat-making are not far behind. A list of the 
names_of notables who have taken to hobbies would 
read like a page from Who’s Who. ones 
A busy minister picked up a block of wood anda 
pocketknife and soon discovered that whittling — 
provided him with creative relaxation at the close 


working shop, produced breath-taking inlaid table 
tops which could not be purchased in the best shops. — 
Still others have brought into their workshops the 
problem boys of the neighborhood, who found a | 
~eommon interest in common projects and were soon — 
(Continued on page 26.) 


A Story for Children by EVELYN WITTER 


Tene little owl who 


T WAS HALLOWEEN. The 

Owl family, who lived deep in 
the old pine tree, was unhappy. 
It was all because Blinky, the 
baby owl, would not give a hoot. 

Mother Owl sat gloomily, her 
feathers ruffled in a most unbecom- 
ing manner. 

‘‘Just what is the trouble?’’ 
asked wise Father Owl. 

“*Tt’s still Blinky,’’ Mother Owl 
sighed. She nodded toward Blinky, 
who was sitting quietly between 
them. He blinked his big, staring 
eyes toward the moon, watching it 
rise high in the late October sky. 

““He doesn’t give a hoot about 
anything,’’ Mother Owl went on. 
“Here it is Halloween, when every 
true owl hoots his head off, and our 
baby doesn’t even make the slight- 
est sound!”’ 

Blinky listened to it all. In his 
little owly heart he really wanted 
to hoot, but never in his young 
life had he ever been able to find 
a voice to hoot with. This made 
him sad. Big tears gathered in 
his eyes, making them shine like 
two big mirrors. 

Wise Father Owl watched his 
son, and felt sorry for him. Then 
_hesaid: ‘‘I’ll give him something 

_ that will help him find his voice, 
_ and then he can hoot with the best 
ot us.” 

z i “T hope you can!’’ exclaimed 
7 _ Mother Owl, happily. 


ao A 


would not give a 


HOOT 


At these words, Father Owl 
started to climb to the top of the 
old pine tree. He climbed up, up, 
up, until he reached the topmost 
branch. 

Blinky watched him. How he 
wished his father would not take 
dangerous chances like that! He 
wanted to eall out, but no sound 
came. 

Father Owl stopped climbing 
for a second to look down to see 
how his son was feeling about the 
climbing. He saw Blinky looking 
up, his beak closed in silence. 

‘‘He’s not seared 
enough to ery out 
yet,’’ he said aloud. 

Father Owl went 
on climbing until he 
got to the very top 
of the tree. He 
waited there, listen- 
ing for his gon’s 
voice. ‘‘Not scared 
enough yet,’’ he said 
again. 

Father Owl’s claws grabbed the 
branch tighter as he got ready for 
his next exciting try. 


Then Blinky saw his father 


twirling round and round the 
branch in the fastest somersault 
he had ever seen. He wanted to 
ery out; “‘Stop, Father! .You 
might fall.’? When he almost felt 
a gurgle of a sound forming in his 
throat, he began thinking how 
smart ee father was. Why, every- 


one called him Wise Owl. His 
father was too wise to do some- 
thing that was too dangerous. 
Wise Owl knew how to do every- 
thing well. Blinky sat quietly, 
then, feeling no harm could come 
to his father. 

Wise Owl finally gave up. He 
climbed down sadly. It was no 
use, he decided. Nothing he could 
do would scare Blinky into talk- 
ing. 

The moon was high in the sky 
now. It was big, yellow and bright. 


The Owl family sat sadly in the 
old pine tree. First Mother, then 
Blinky, and then Wise Owl. Since | 
this was Blinky’s first Halloween, 
he was a tiny bit scared. He did 
not know what to expect. He > 
huddled very close between his sad 
parents. 

Then things began to happen. 
Under the old pine tree came three 
figures, all dressed in white. They 
were covered from their heads to 
their feet. 

As they stayed close together, 
stooping over something round, 
Blinky heard them say, ‘‘We’ll 
seare the other kids with this jack- 
o’-lantern when they come by here 
on the way to the party.’’ The 
three figures shook with laughter 
as they raced away. 

They left the jack-o’-lantern in 
plain sight. It was a terrible look- 
ing thing, with a big-toothed grin 
and flickering flames lighting its 

eyes from the candle 
within. : 
Blinky, who had — 
never seen such a 
sight in his life, was” 
so surprised that he 
almost fell from his 
perch. His little owly 
heart pounded and 
his watery eyes got 
shinier and_ shinier. 
He was so seared! 

All of a sudden it seemed like 
his heart jumped right into his’ 
throat and pushed out a big, ee 
sound, “ Who-o0-0-0!”” It came 


so happy that they let out a | 
round, ‘‘Wh-o-0-0!’’ too. ~ 

The three owls in the old pin 
tree gave the most hoots in th 
woods that Halloween night. 


| all-year-round task to teach children the art Of ae 


| 


friends. 


Halloween naught well be made Respect-for-Property Day, 


except that conscientious parents and teachers find it’s an 


By Sam Kleinsasser 
Minister, First Baptist 
Church, Arrata, California 


Making Worth-While Things Last 


HIS IS THE month of Halloween. The young 

people and children in our communities will want 
to have fun by playing their tricks upon their 
We want them to have fun but we don’t 
want them to destroy property. We are concerned 
in this matter far beyond the Halloween experience. 
We want to train our children to have respeet for 
property wherever they are, throughout the entire 
year. Where do we begin with a problem like this? 


Many parents are completely exasperated at this 
point. I have discovered that many parents feel that 
the schools have failed in giving the children train- 
ing in this regard. I have also discovered some par- 
ents who feel that it is the church’s responsibility to 
do this training. The schools and the churches are 
making an effort to train children to have respect 


'for property and to give them a proper sense of 


values, but the major portion of this responsibility 
rests squarely upon the shoulders of the parents. 
The home is where most of these basic ideas are de- 


_ veloped. 


The purpose of this discussion is to give parents 
practical and tangible suggestions for building into 


—Hva Luoma. 


the lives and personalities of growing young people 
the proper attitude toward the material things of life. 
Since beginning the study for this discussion, I have 
discovered many opportunities for teaching children 
respect for things in my own home. Only this morn- 
ing, I discovered our four-year-old daughter snapping 
a metal handle back and forth on a piece of living 
room furniture. When I noticed this, I took hold 
of the handle and pointed out to the child the beauti- 
ful gloss on the furniture and how that handle could 
destroy the nice finish. The child not only saw the 
point but began to appreciate the finish on the entire 
piece of furniture. She looked at the other handles 
and noticed that the same principle was true. She 
will probably remember that she was destroying 
something that was very nice. She decided that she 
wouldn’t do it any more. For our tangible, practical 
consideration I would like to present a three-point 
outline. The-first point for consideration is: 


I. Courtesy. At first this does not ap- 
pear to have anything to do with the care 
of property, but upon more careful seru- 
tiny, we discover that it has a great deal 
to do with it. We want our children to be 
courteous; we want them to be kind to 
other people and to other people’s things. 
If we can instill simple, basic courtesy in 
the personality of our children, we have 
cultivated the kind of disposition that will 
make proper eare of things comparatively 
simple. 

We need to teach them respect—respect 
for people and respect for things. Chil- 
dren need to be considerate. Kindness, 
respect and consideration are all a part 
of developing courtesy. These basic atti- 
tudes are a ‘‘must’’ if the youngsters are 
to gain a proper attitude toward their 
possessions. Unless children are cour- 
teous, it is difficult to teach them very 
much about the care of property. 


“ 


How inviting are the wide-open spaces of a 
clean blank wall! And how we’ve all 

hankered to fill them! But what restrained 
us? And what will restrain our children? 
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Religion needs a smiling face 
Kind eyes that understand 

The hopes and longing of mankind 
Then serves with loving hands. 
For everyone has sorrow; 

And things look mighty grim 

But love is still the strongest force 
To lead this world to Him. 


ower 


VELMA JAYNE 


Il. Cleanliness. Sometimes we suggest that cleanl- 
ness is one of the basic laws of Christianity. I be- 
lieve this is true: it naturally follows respect and con- 
sideration of others. Jesus expects us to make the 
most of all of life. To be sure, he would expect us 
to keep our property clean and in good repair. When 
things are kept clean and in good repair, one is also 
establishing the basis for proper teaching because 
his possessions will always have higher value. The 
child who doesn’t keep his toys clean is the same child 
who doesn’t take proper care of his toys. 

Parents should teach children to have a proper 
place for all their toys, so when they are through 
playing, they will put them in their proper place. 
Tf a child is taught a few basic principles in the keep- 
ing of his toys while he is playing, those principles 
will carry over into the other experiences of life. 
While a child is playing, he is usually happy. This 
happy experience should carry over into a few orderly 
disciplines. As he develops he will be more apt to 
try to keep the windows crystal bright, the furniture 
glossy, the walls clean, the floors clear, the yard 
orderly, and the walks free of debris. If the child 
doesn’t gain these simple, basic concepts at home, he 
may never learn respect for property. 

You may recall signs like this in the city park: 
“This is your park, please help keep it clean.’’ This 
should be the keynote to parental teaching about 
property. Help children to realize that it will be 
to their advantage to keep things clean and in order. 


III. Cost. As a child grows up he should be given’ 


a consciousness of the cost of things. He should 
know the value of his possessions as well as others’ 
possession. There might be a number of practical 
ways of teaching this to children, but one specific 
Suggestion comes to me from a school administrator 
who used this system on his growing youngsters. 
When. property was damaged, he would insist that 
they take money from their allowance for minor 
repairs or cleaning bills or for replacing articles 
that were damaged or destroyed. 

‘Most parents give some kind of an allowance to 
growing children. It is a sound principle to have a 
child: sacrifice considerably for intentional destruc- 
tiveness, though the problem should be determined 
in each individual case according to the youngster’s 
meome, and always with discretion and restraint. 
This helps the youngster to interpret the value of 


things compared to his own money. He will then 


begin to measure cost in a realistic way. 


It appears that in this materialistic age, children 
have too many things for their own good. This facet 
lowers the value of the things which they possess. 
When I was a boy I received a used bicycle, which 
had to be shared with an older brother and a younger 
brother; there were no extras on it, it had only the 
barest essentials to mage it work. I vividly remem- 
ber, however, that this limited equipment was of 
great value to me. I took the best care of it I could, 
because I knew that no other ‘‘bike’’ would replace 
it in the event that it was destroyed. Too many chil- 
dren today have discovered that if their toys are 
destroyed, they will be repaired or replaced within 
a short period of time. _This does not place the high 
premium upon the article that I placed upon my 
‘bike’? when a lad. 

Another way parents may teach children the proper 
values of things is to surround them only with the 
kind of property that would be significant function- 
ally. I go into many homes where there seem to be 
so many gadgets that it is difficult for one to place 
meaningful value on them. We should buy fewer 
articles but make each one meaningful to the experi 
ence of a growing person. Needless to say, this will 
also help the pocketbook of the average family. 


Conclusion: The earlier respect for property is 
taught to the child, the easier it is and the more 
effective are the results. It is like sharing the teach- 
ings of Christianity with people. While they are 
young they are receptive, but after reaching matu- 
rity, they are not so easily swayed in their thinking. 
These attitudes of courtesy, cleanliness, and a true 
sense of values must be developed in the growing 
child, or else the adult will be found lacking. 


Finally, the important factor involved in teaching 
respect for property will depend upon the parents’ 
ability to receive the guidance of God through prayer. 
It is difficult enough to make the decisions necessary 
regarding our own lives without hazarding our wel- 
fare; it is even more difficult to rear children in the 
admonition of the Lord and in proper ethics. We 
need God’s guidance and help, to rear children 
properly in Christian concepts. We need consistent 
and persistent prayer. 4 

Halloween gives us an opportunity to give this 
problem special consideration. Let us have fun with 
the youngsters and at the same time, build into their 
minds an attitude of respect toward property. 


Tf-ali born of the Spirit lives, 
May we hope it includes 

All gentle thoughts, all kindly deeds, 
The soul’s beatitudes. 


If all the soul’s best aspiration, 
And smallest courtesy, ‘ag 

May live beyond time’s termination, ; 
How good eternity! 


HOWARD OTTO 
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) Family finances may be a source of happiness or 


the cause of friction. 


} work out the answer to the question. . . 


By IDRIS W. and ELIZABETH N. JONES 


Mr. 


gba OFTEN does that ques- 
tion arise in your family? 
Rare indeed, in these days of high 
costs, is the family who has not 
‘““Where has the money 
gone?’’ or asked in an equally 
frustrated manner, ‘‘How can we 
spread it thin enough to cover all 
our needs?’’ The high cost of 
living, the shrinking dollar are 
subjects on the tip of everyone’s 
tongue. 

Because money, a certain amount 
of it, is so necessary to our daily 
living in this commercial age, it 
plays a great role in the happiness 
of our families. 
families who find themselves 


bickering and arguing and finding 
fault with each other, place the 


blame on money, or on what they 
consider to be the lack of it. Yet, 
even while the family income to 
many families is the source of un- 
happiness and disunity, to count- 


less others it is an important fac- 


tor in the building of a genuinely 


Christian home life. The differ- 


ence lies in how each family de- 


cides to answer the question, 
‘“‘Money, money, who gets our 
money ?”’ 


> 


The truly Christian family, as 


we have pointed out in previous 


study articles, is thoroughly dem- 


oeratic. 
“the worth and importance of each 


Jesus himself taught 


Jones is minister of the First Baptist Church, Peoria, Illinois. 


‘families 


More and more- 


Much depends on how we 


individual. To him, even little 
children were important. So, in 
seeking to develop a Christian 
family, we should endeavor to be 
democratic in every phase of our 
family life. 

This is comparatively simple in 
some matters. It is fairly easy to 
settle family chores in the family 
council. Regular family worship 
can be democratic in nature and 
in planning. But it is on the use 
of the family income that many 
forsake the democratic 
way. To them, money seems so 
important to the family welfare, 
that only Father, and perhaps 
Mother, can make decisions suf- 


ficiently wise and far-seeing! So 
the whole family is deprived of the 
joy and the training for the future 
that comes from a sincere facing 
of needs and a mutual decision on 
the meeting of those needs. 


Jesus also taught a great deal 
about money and its use. 
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: : d Mrs. Jones has been 
@ frequent contributor to this magazine, having also served as one of its family counselors 


miliar to us all are the passage, 
‘‘Render therefore to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and to 
God the things that are God’s,’’ 
the story of the widow’s mite, and 
the parable of the talents. 

What happens when families 
sincerely try to be Christian in the 
handling of the family money? 
Does this mean simply giving a 
certain amount to the church? Or 
does it mean infinitely more? 

One family faced that question 
squarely several years ago. Deter- 
mined to be Christian in money 
affairs just as in every other phase 
of their life, the Moores—parents 
and children—sat down together to 
consider how their family income 
could best be used in a way pleas- 
ing to God. As a starting point, 
they considered the amount usually 
given to the church and charitable 
organizations. Carefully, they 
weighed the worth of the individ- 
ual organizations. They learned 
in what ways the money would be 
used, how many would be helped. 
As they thought together, they 
pondered whether to give a little 
to each of the many groups, or a 
larger sum to a few. Soon it 
seemed necessary to ask God’s 
euidanee as they made their de- 
cisions. So prayerfully and care- 
fully, donations and pledges were 
alloted for the following year. All 


ee 
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were happy, and good job was well 
done. 

But the mail soon brought an 
appeal from another deserving 
cause. What should be done? The 
amount allocated had been used. 
If money was given to this organ- 
ization, where would it come from? 
So, of necessity, the family ex- 
amined their budget. Could money 
be taken from ‘‘clothes upkeep,’ 
perhaps by doing more washing 
at home? Or could they get a 
little money from the ‘‘food’’ item 
by eating hamburger instead of 


 RRGELACS, 


< Cee 


Whither? 


steak? Or perhaps each one could 
give a bit from his own allowance. 
If money was to be taken from one 
of these items, would it be suf- 
ficiently well used by the organiza- 
tion to warrant the sacrifice? 
_ Again, the family asked God’s 
- guidance before the final decision. 
As the Moores thus considered 
their charity and chureh giving 
for the year, they found themselves 
more and more having to evaluate 
the expenditure of their other 
- money. Gradually, the whole 
family budget became the concern, 


as it should be, of the whole family. 


As | they became aware of the 
amount available and of the rea- 


use. Tt Berane a family matter, 
ay just Dad’s, to provide for 


= fornia It became a family 
that Jeers Ken might 


: a Pec Cinwiticl 
for ee Moores, the question, 


“Democracy Is Homemade,”’ 
the August issue of HEARTHSTONE, _ financial problem: 
Sea new family council, might have a par 


them in more ways than 
through its purchasing power. 

But the Moore family already 
had several points in its favor be- 
fore they undertook their unique 
financial venture. First, they had 
already lived on a~budget. Cer- 
tain amounts had previously been 
allocated to the essentials—food, 
rent, household expenses, clothes, 
insurance and savings, personal 
allowances, and the family had 
been accusomed to contributing to 
church and charity. 

If your family does budget its 
income, perhaps you 
ean best answer the 
question ‘‘Who gets 
our money ?’’ by first 
keeping account of 
where your money 
actually does go. If 
all the members of 
your family are 
adult, or if your chil- 
dren are old enough 
to be concerned with 
their clothing, their leisure treats, 
their personal spending money, 
you can spend some interesting 
and enlightening hours following 
your dimes and dollars. One of 
the reasons that Dad complains 
that all the family does is ask for 
money, or that Mother is unable 
to balance the food budget, is that 
the family does not know how 
much money is available. Your 
first difficulty is over when the 
entire family realizes how much 
money there is and where it must 
go. Then the problem becomes 
one of democratically deciding 
what things are sufficiently im- 
portant to the whole family to be 
allowed a place in the budget. 

Second, the Moores had _ pre- 
viously been accustomed to dis- 
cussing things together and settling 
family problems in a democratic 
way. If you have not yet tried the 
family council way, you may want 
to read again the study article, 
in 


discussing allow ces, or” 


just 


But we learn through our mistakes 


who gets your money. A ti 


family spending results in fun or 
satisfaction for all, further ven- 
tures will be even more attractive. 

Finally, the Moore family reg- 
ularly worshiped together. It was 
accustomed to seeking God’s guid- 


ance. (See ‘‘Pray and Praise To- 
gether,’’ in the September issue of 


HEARTHSTONE.) The family that 
tries sincerely to be a good steward 
of whatever material possessions it 
has, and who makes a family cus- 
tom of talking with God about 
family decisions, will soon find its 
money problems assuming their 
right proportions. Problems do ; 
not necessarily varnish, but with 
God’s help, they lose their power to 
creat family tensions. 


Some parents are bothered about 
the children’s allowances. To give 
or not to give regular allotments, 
to control or allow free spending, 
how much or how little—all this 
they ask. Certainly, in the dem- 
ocratic: family each member has 
personal needs for which he should 
receive a certain amount from the 
family income. The amount can 
only be determined by a coopera- 
tive study of the needs, the age of 
the child, his previous experience 
in handling money, and the amount 
of money available. It would seem — 
that its use should be controlled 
only to protect the safety of the 
child. He will learn the best use 
of money only as he uses it him- 
self, not if he uses it as he has 
been directed. Of course he will 
make mistakes. Even as adults, 
we ourselves oceasionally buy a 
suit of clothes that soon becomes 
shoddy, or a steak that is toug 


So will he! Be sure that he un- 
derstands what needs his allowanc 
is to cover; then allow him fr 
rein. If he spends it all the - 
day, he will know better next ti 

Let your whole family expr ‘ 
ence the satisfaction of knowin 


as a family, learn to 


STUDY GUIDE 


I. Prepare! 


__ 1. A study of the article is, of course, 
basic preparation for the discussion ses- 
sion. 


2. A questionnaire may be typed or 
mimeographed, to be distributed to all 
those whom you would like to interest 
in attending the session. It should be 
brief but relevant. Here are some ques- 
tions you might like to include: 


a) To what extent are your children 
familiar with the items in your family 
budget, both as to income and also as to 
expenditures? 


b) To what extent do your children 
participate in determining expenditures 
listed in the family budget? 


¢) How much money do your children 
have to spend on their own initiative? 
How is the amount determined? 


ee ouch 2 questionnaire could be returned, 
‘Signed or unsigned, as you and your 
committee desire. The questionnaire it- 
self would serve a double purpose: (1) 
It would provide stimulating and help- 
ful material for use in the discussion 
‘Session. (2) It would arouse interest 
in the meeting, particularly if those an- 
‘Swering the questions knew that the find- 
‘ings would be discussed at the meeting. 


4 3. Find passages in the New Testa- 
‘ment, especially among the teachings of 
resus, that are about the use of money 
d stewardship. Possibly one of these 
ssages could be used in an opening 
Worship experience or in a_ closing 
oment of dedication. 


. Examine! 

Your Home Can Be Christian, by 
Jonald M. Maynard, pages 89-97. Pub- 
lished by Abingdon- ey: 1952. 160 
$2.00. ee 
“Democracy Baeaite in the Home,’’ by 
est Osborne, pages 14ff. Publie Af- 
poet, No. 192, New York, 


aa 


mily Stewardship,”” by Lula 


Gein Deak 


“*That’s 
Frank T. Hadley, Apr., 

‘Bobby Meets the Budget,’’ by 
Nancy Brewer, Méj@ii.1953, pp. 19ff. 


the Way the Money Goes,”’ 
1951, pp. 16ff. 


Parents’ Magazine. 


III. Explore! 


Time may limit the range of your 
group’s discussion. But here are some 
factors your group may want to con- 
sider, any one of which could very 
profitably be the subject for a whole 
evyening’s discussion. Choose carefully 
those around which you will plan your 
group’s exploration. 

1. Jesus’ stress on the importance of 
money and stewardship in the spiritual 
growth of persons may be a wise start- 
ing point. (See Matthew 6:2-4, 19-21; 
29:381-46; Luke 16:19-31; 19:1-9.) 
Paul’s comment on the spirit in which 
we practice our stewardship (2 Corin- 
thians 9:6-15) is also an inspiring con- 
tribution to the Christian approach to 
family finances. 


2. In view of the Christian concept 
of stewardship, spending the family in- 
come is not only a matter of democratic 
concern but also an opportunity for 
training toward Christian maturity. You 
may wish your group to explore some 
of the ways in which this principle 
becomes true. The balance between re- 
sponsibility development. on the one hand, 
and adequate guidance on the other is 
not always easy to attain. Discuss with 
the group some of the ways in which 


this can be done. 


It may also be helpful to point out 
that the democratic consideration of the 
fantily budget and its expenditures does 
not stand alone as an isolated practice. 
Tt is really part of the group of ex- 
periences and practices whereby a family 
works out its democratic spirit and con- 
cern. Other decisions must be made 
democratically if monetary ones are to 
be truly effective in the desclopmei of 
__ spiritual maturity. 


3. If you have distributed a passes 
naire to the members of your group, the 
consideration of the spiritual founda- 
tions of stewardship could be followed 


by a presentation of the results of the 
Bane ere. if the aera age has 


WHEN CHILDREN 
COME WITH YOU 


Conduct a Story Hour. Stories 
of Thanksgiving may be found in 
the primary and junior story pa- 
pers and in books, such as Another 
Story Shop, by Mary C. Odell, 
and Holiday Storybook, compiled 
by the Child Study Association of 
America. These and other story- 
books may be secured from the 
public library, the school or church 
library. 

Guide in Making Articles. 
Favors and place cards may be 
made for the Thanksgiving table. 
Suggestions are given in such 
bocks as Here’s How and When, 
by Armilda Keiser, and /oliday 
Craft and Fun, by Joseph Leem- 
ing. Sometimes suggestions are 
included in the primary and junior 
story papers. 

Direct Games. Games appro- 
priate for all ages and for both 
large and small groups are in- 
cluded in the book Games for 
Boys and Girls, by E. O. Harbin. 
Other books of games may be 
borrowed from the public¢ library. 
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been good, this can be an exceedingly 
practical part of the meeting. 

4, Interpret the items in the family 
budget. This is an educational oppor- 
tunity to consider what things are im- 
portant to the family, and what is 
actually made possible through the earn- 
ing and spending of the family income. 

5. In any consideration of the family — 
budget, the spiritual implications of thes" 
ways in which’ the family imeome is oz 
earned should also be stressed. This is 
as important for the spiritual growth a: 
and maturity of the family as is the — 
spending of the income after it is ac- 
quired. ’ 

6. Is earning the income to meet the 

family budget so time-consuming that 
it eliminates opportunities for wholesome " 
sete. life and fello Hane This is 


Every Home Needs a Workshop 


(Continued from page 19.) 


talking the same language. Many a lad 
was then won to Christ and the church 
through the preacher’s workshop. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the 
home workshop is in what it can do in 
unifying the family. In these days of 
‘¢canned’’ entertainment, in what better 
way can the Christian family spend the 
evening than in enjoying a hobby night 
together? It may be in building a boat 
for next summer’s vacation, or a copy 
of an antique for the living room. May- 
be it’s building a new doll house for 
little Mary for next Christmas. The 
whole family, except little Mary of 
course, can help and can have a great 
deal of good fun, too. Or maybe 
Johnny’s teacher has asked for some- 
one to make a model of a covered wagon. 
Johnny volunteers. He knows his family 
will help. He and his dad make plans 
from the pictures in his schoolbooks. 
While they are fashioning the wagon, 
mother and sister are making the canvas 
top and dressing some dolls to ride in 
it. When it is finished, Johnny and his 
family have learned something about the 
history of the West, and they have had 
many happy moments together as a 
family. 

Beginning a home workshop need not 
be a difficult or expensive project. <A 
corner in the basement or garage will 
provide the needed space. The work- 
bench should be about 34 inches high, 
but the length and width may vary with 
space available. A good workable size 
is 28 inches wide by 60 inches long. 

Many a budding home-workshop en- 
thusiast has learned through bitter ex- 


perience that cheap tools are often the 
most expensive tools, because you usually 
have to buy them twice. You will do 
well to follow this rule of thumb: ‘‘ Buy 
slowly, but when you buy, buy well.’’ 
A true craftsman is known by his tools. 
Better tools are made of better materials 
and do better work. A plane of cheap 
steel soon loses its cutting edge and 
is worthless because it does poor work. 
A good hammer is a balanced hammer 
and has a feel and swing to it. 


A list of some of the most necessary 
tools for a home workshop would in- 
elude: 


Curved claw hammer. 

Crosseut saw, 8 or 10 points to the 
inch. 

Ripsaw, 5% points to the inch. 

Smoothing plane, 8 to 10 inches long. 

Bit and brace set. 

2 or 3 screw drivers of various sizes. 

Pliers. 

Pipe wrench. 

Chisel set. 

Square, 

Six-foot steel rule. 

Hand drill, and drill set. 


This list might go on to include: 
hack saw, coping saw, tack hammer, 
block plane, scratch awl, nail set, gluing 
clamps, assorted files, assorted wrenches, 
tin snips, soldering iron, and so on. 

Early in the process you will want to 
get a vise, and the type you choose will 
be determined by the work you do. <A 
woodworker’s vise is indispensable, if 
that’s your speciality. If the machinist 
in you ‘‘gets you,’’ then you need a 
bench vise. Maybe you’ll want both. 


Before long, you will be enviously walk- 
ing through the stores admiring the 


power tools. The day that you buy an 
electric drill or a power saw will mark 
the beginning of a new era in your home 
workshop. So the process goes on and 
on, and in all of this you will find a 
new world of enjoyment for yourself 
and your family. 

In the city of Nazareth was a humble 
carpenter shop. We know little about 
the man who worked there, but when 
Jesus Christ began his public ministry, 
his critics said, ‘‘Is this not the car- 
penter’s son?’’? What a world is locked 
up in these words. We know so little 
about Joseph, but in all of history no 
father gave more to his son than did 
Joseph in that workshop of Nazareth. 

Your home, too, needs a workshop. Ii 
can be a source of untold blessing to you 
and your home. 


Do You Know What You Have? 
(Continued from page 11.) 


The story is told, and a song is sung, 
or perhaps a poem is read, and one of 
the family leads in a prayer. 

Each department at church school has 
a set of large pictures which the teach- 
ers use-in the Sunday morning sessions, 
The Browns purchase a set of those pie- 
tures each quarter for their use in their 
family worship. One is placed in a 
removable frame, and hangs in a 
‘‘beauty corner’’ of the living room. 
Each member of the family chooses one 
to have in his room for a week. Thus 
all of the Browns are constantly living 
with the best in religious art. What an 
inspiration for personal worship that 
would be! 


The Fords use pictures, too. But they 
order an extra book or set of leaflets 
every quarter, so that they can keep 
one intact, and cut up the other for 
use in other ways. The pictures are 
mounted to use as the Browns use their 
larger pictures. A poem scrapbook is 
kept, and is ready to use as resource 
material for family devotions. Songs 
are pasted in_a family song-scrapbook, 
ready for use when it is family-sing 
time. } 

The two older departments, Primary 
and Junior, have story papers which the 
children take home every week. Hach 
one contains ‘a good story or two, per- 
haps a puzzle or game, and something 
to make or do. Every week there -is a 
short devotional that can be used by the 
boy or girl in personal worship. Wide: 
awake families use these in a variety 
of ways, also, to enrich their family ex: 
periences. 

The Fords have made a file of the 
ideas for things to make and do. Every 
rainy afternoon there is always a sug- 
gestion ready when interest. in other o¢ 
cupations wanes. They order extr 
copies of the story papers, too, just al 
they do of the story books, so that the 
can make booklets of the devotion 
thoughts, or scrapbooks of puzzles a 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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DR. GEORGE 


Use the graphic plan to teach 
children the value of money. 
And encourage grammar school 
boys to carry a newspaper route, 
for that training is the very best 
education any child can recewe 
in our American ‘‘free enter- 
prise’’ system. Never place your 
child on the ‘‘dole,’’ which is 
what the ‘‘allowance’’ plan 
amounts to. 


Donald J., aged 11, is grumbling 
because he doesn’t have enough 
'money. ‘Dr. Crane, we have been 
giving him seventy-five cents a 
week to spend as he pleases,”’ 
Donald’s mother protested. But 
Donald grumbles that he doesn’t 
have enough. He says other boys 
have more money than he does. 


But you say it is not wise to give ~ 


a child an allowance at all, so 
what am I to do?” 


Dimes oN WINDOWS 


A child should not learn that 
money comes from Mamma _ or 
Papa.’ No, he should quickly be 
taught that money comes from 
productive work. It should thus 
be linked with tasks or jobs in- 
stead of with a weekly allowance 
from Papa. Life makes no allow- 
‘ance for anybody. The payoff is 
‘on merit. So the sooner your ehild 
learns to work for his money, the 
ooner he will be prepared for 


§ 
Beadlity. Besides, he will then be 


‘unable to blame you parents when 
he is short of funds. For as long 
you offer him plenty of work, 


W. CRANE 


punsclee 


the sky is the limit for his weekly 
amount of cash. 

In this situation, I urged Don- 
ald’s mother to get some Scotch 
tape and tape a dime on each win- 
dow in the house. ‘‘If you wash 
the window, inside and out,’’ she 
informed her son, ‘‘the dime is 
yours.’’ She also pinned a dollar 
bill on the basement wall. ‘‘ When 
you carry out the ashes and serub 
the basement floor, it is yours,’’ 
she added, with a smile. : 


GRAPHIC HDUCATION 


This graphic lesson showed 
Donald that money comes from 
finished tasks, not from Papa or 
Mamma. It indirectly taught him 
that he could set his own weekly 
income to suit himself. If he 
wished ten cents, that meant one 
window. _If he preferred to have 
a dollar, then he could wash ten 


windows or carry out the ashes and 
scrub the basement floor. No 
longer could he grumble at his 
parents and feel they were unfair, 
for he could now far exceed the 
seventy-five cents they had pre- 
viously offered as a weekly allow- 
ance. 

There are dozens of other jobs 
for which you parents can pay 
your youngsters. Mrs. Crane and 
I make a written list of such tasks 
and paste it on the wall. Then 
our five children have been able 
to pick as they wished. For ex- 
ample, pay them for polishing your 
automobile or washing it each 
week. Let them iron the flatwork 
or clean the house for the week 
end, or mow the lawn, or even 
massage your sealp or give you 
a shampoo. 


BEWARE THE DOLE 


When people repeatedly receive 
something for nothing, they soon 
begin to grumble at their very 
benefactors. Thus, your own chil- 
dren will gripe and complain, and 
conclude that you have been giv- 
ing them a gift of fifty cents or 
more each week. But as soon as 
you let them work for their money, 
they can no longer grumble against 
you. For then you shift the re- 
sponsibility to their shoulders for 
keeping themselves in spending 
money. 

Besides, they learn to value 
money, since it costs them toil and 
sweat, and maybe some _ brief 
sacrifice of playtime. American 
children need to learn to respect 
money by working for it. Only 
then will we have fewer political 
wastrels in Washineton, D. C. 
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By Harotp HELFER 


Mr. and Mrs. Zeke Spencer, of near 
Louisville, Kentucky, had 10° children, 
each weighing an average of 211 pounds, 
or more than one ton. 


In Rockford, Illinois, Charles Saaf, 79, 
visited his sister for the first time in 63 
years. A Chicago resident, Mr. Saaf 
traveled to Rockford to see his only 
sister, Mrs. Agnes Hedenquist of Sweden, 
who came to this country for a 90-day 
visit with her four brothers. She had 
seen the other three, but not Charles 
since he left Sweden for America in 
1887. 


At Camp Atterbury, Indiana, a Korean 
war veteran, Sgt. John McCoy, has been 
living with his. family of ten in a 
trailer. ‘‘It’s a little crowded,’’ he 
admits, ‘‘but not as bad as it sounds.’’ 
McCoy, his wife and their seven-month- 
old Sandra sleep in the ‘‘bedroom,’’ the 
three older girls sleep on the living room 
couch, and the four boys ‘‘bivouac’’ in 
the middle of the kitchen floor. 


—e 


Little Sandra Gail Nicholson, of Sylva, 
North Carolina, has four living grand- 
parents, four great-grandparents and 
one great-great-grandparent, 


A Mother Like Norda 


(Continued from page 9.) 

candy jar in a delicate blue. Gladys 
thought that Shirley had used good 
taste in selecting it, although she was 
surprised that Shirley had chosen blue. 
Pink was her daughter’s favorite color 
while her own was blue. So Shirley had 
wanted to go to the auction without 
having her mother along. Gladys took 
off her hat and gloves and laid them 
aside. She went to the magazine rack 
for something to read—perhaps a good 
story would help. 

There were no new magazines in the 
rack, and Gladys knew that Shirley had 
taken them to her room. She went up- 
stairs and on the table beside the bed 
were the current issues of several maga- 
zines. She glanced through and found 
one opened to a certain page. Her eyes 
fell on the title, ‘‘ Norda Learns.’’ Why, 
that was the name of the person Shirley 
wanted for a mother. She started read- 


ing. 
BIBLEGRAM 
By Shhla E Alle 
DIRECTIONS: Guess the words defined below and write 


them over their numbered dashes. 


colored squares indicate word endings. 


Reading from left to right, the filled pattern will contain a 


selected quotation from the Bible. 


A Forever and ever _____ 


Then transfer each letter 
to the correspondingly numbered square in the pattern. 


It was a fiction article about a mother 
and her sixteen-year-old daughter. The 
mother, whose name was Norda, had a 
great struggle within when she Penlized 
that her daughter Marion had reached 
the place where she must make choices of 
her own. 

With a pencil Shirley had underscored 
many of the sentences and paragraphs. 
Gladys read the whole article, then her 
eyes returned to the underscored words. 

‘‘Norda felt as if she were losing 


a part of herself but she knew for 
Marion’s sake she must let her become 
independent. She knew it was only 


natural for her daughter to want to make 
certain decisions for herself.’’ 

Gladys dropped the magazine to her 
lap. Shirley thinks I make too many 
decisions for her! The thought burned 
into Gladys’ heart. When you are con- 
cerned about a child’s every movement, 
how can you stand by and see her do 
foolish things without trying to help? 

She picked up the magazine and read 
another underscored paragraph: ‘‘ Norda 
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Solution on page 30. 
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knew that Marion’s judgment would 
sometimes be very bad, that she might 
even do things which seemed bad taste 
and not in keeping with her rearing, but 
she would learn through mistakes, and 
Norda knew that she could trust her, 
always.’’ 

Words that Shirley had spoken only 
a few days ago rushed back to her, 
‘‘Mom, you act as if you can’t trust 
me at all. You’re always trying to 
check up on me.’’ 

How it must have hurt Shirley to 
think that she didn’t trust her. At the 
time, she had felt provoked that Shirley 
should jump to such conclusions. 

The article ended with the lines which 
Shirley had marked: ‘‘Norda knew that 
all boys and girls have a battle to fight 
in growing wp, and she resolved that she 
would try to wnderstand, always.’’ 

As Gladys read the last words, the 
telephone rang and she hurried down- 
stairs. Her husband’s voice came to her 
over the wire, ‘‘Happy birthday, dar- 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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FOR GOOD TIMES IN THE HOME 


For a ‘‘starter,’’ I served orange juice 
from little individual cans, each with a 
straw inserted through a hole. Service 
plates were pie tins. The main course 
consisted of really sturdy fare—ham and 
eggs, beans, fried potatoes, cole slaw, 
and lots of steaming coffee. You should 
have seen that crowd pitch in, and then 
come back for seconds. For dessert, I 
simply set out trays of fresh fruit, 
cheese and crackers, and, of course, 
more coffee. 


After eating, we spent the evening 
around the open fire, talking, drinking 
coffee, and laughing over remembered 
experiences. Before we knew it, we 
by Helen Houston Boileau found ourselves planning future outings 
together, like a crowd who had known 
each other for years. 


Not only have these outings mate- 
rialized, but these new friendships have 
become some of the most treasured we 
in the same old can- have known. And to think how easily 
nister we had used on our trip. Our they might have joined the ranks of 
water tumblers were a heterogeneous col- other snapshots-in-a-picture-album _ per- 
lection of jelly and cheese glasses. sonalities ! 


| HIS time I finally carried out ton. The cream was condensed milk 
: my usual yearly intention to keep served from the punctured can, and the 
in touch with the new friends we made sugar appeared 
during our vacation! The results of this 
noble decision were twofold. Not only 
did we have the most enjoyable party 
I have ever given, but it opened the 
door to several of the most rewarding 
friendships that have enriched my life. 

Several weeks after our vacation, I 
invited some couples we had met, to 
come to our home for a Sunday evening 
supper. After I had set the date, I 
started to worry about what kind of an 
evening to plan. None of us knew each 
other very well, and I had no idea of 
_ the lives these people lived, or their per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. All that I did 
know was that they had all been A-1 
sports on a mountain outing. 

This last bit of knowledge was my 
' cue. I decided on a very informal eve- 
ning in the ‘‘remember’’ vein, back to 
| the summer fun we had shared. 

When our guests arrived, the ice was 
broken as soon as we looked at each 
other. Everyone exclaimed how strange Syxs- Heavenly EK os 
it was to see-the women all dressed up, 
and the men minus their whiskers. And” Accept our thanks for gardens, and all the happy 
meee or Tele odors moments when down on our knees we find Thee 


ing the at here informal, we 
ne fier se cae Smee a close to our homes and hearts as hands touch the good earth. 
zs pends a: ’ 


PRAYER OF A HOMEMAKER 


On Planting WSulbs in the Garden 


wooden planks perched on packing boxes, As we plant the drab-colored bulbs, restore a sense of peace based on the knowl- 
) and orange crates, with apple boxes for edge of thy unchanging power and the laws of growth. Even as bulbs are placed 
he er ae ors Wee ay Oe deep in the soil and covered securely, let each day’s problems and doubts be given 


/ of brown wrapping paper—and paper 
napkins, of course. For a centerpiece, I 
had bunched greenery into an old cof- Since time must pass before the green shoots appear, followed by bud and 
fee can. The only light was from  plossom, grant to the weary and impatient the renewed certainty that in thy good 
eandles stuck in large bottles. time the heart’s prayers shall blossom to fruition. 


It took our guests only a minute to 5 ie fe 
eatch on to accents of “iis party, and May even the darkest days hold a hint of the daffodil’s sunshine, as the heart 


everyone soon relaxed and entered into clings to faith and hope. And regardless of experience or age, let us each keep the 
the spirit of the evening. As one woman promises of spring within our hearts. 
elimbed onto her ‘‘box seat,’’ she laugh- 5 
| ingly remarked, ‘‘And here I was so - ; 
worried about what to wear, and afraid , Bel bev 

vou all might turn out to be ultra-so- 
phisticates or something. This is won- 
derful! ’’ 

The bread and butter were right on 


ge an. RUC. IKERMA 


bread, and the butter in the opened car- 


into thy keeping, covered well by thy love. 


oad 
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j , e at Edith’s if you want me. 

e Norda I'll be at Edit or 
Bethea Happy birthday, Mom. Shirley.’’ 

(Continued from page 28.) Gladys looked at the candy jar stand- 

9)? ing on its three little legs. Imagine 


ling! Did your present come? 

‘‘My—my present?’’ 

‘‘Yes, Shirley was to go to the auc- 
tion. It was all her idea that we pre- 
tend we’d forgotten your birthday and 
then surprise you with a gift.”’ 

‘Oh, of course, Ken. It’s beautiful, 
simply beautiful. I could never have 
selected anything so lovely.’’ 

‘‘T hate to tell you this, Gladys,’’ Ken 
went on, ‘‘but I’m going to have to go 
out of town tonight—a little accident 
down the line that Nelson and I have to 
take care of.’’ 

‘Why, that’s all right, Ken.’’ 

‘‘But Shirley and I were to take you 
out to dinner. This surprise business 
is all her idea, so now you tell her 
we'll make it tomorrow night—tell her 
masonry. 


her baby girl, her little Shirley, select- 
ing such a lovely thing. Suddenly some- 
thing seemed to say to her, ‘‘She’s no 
longer a baby, you goose! She’s a big 
girl now, and you must remember that! ee 

She brushed a tear from her cheek 
and went to the telephone. She dialed 
Edith’s number and asked for Shirley. 

‘‘Oh, darling,’’ she said, when Shirley 
answered the telephone, ‘‘the gift is 
wonderful. Did you really decide on it 
all by yourself?’’ 

‘‘Why, of course. Do you like it?’’ 

‘‘T love it, Shirley. I could never 
have chosen anything myself that I’d 
like so well.’’ 

“‘T’m glad you like it, Mom.’’ 

Gladys could feel the happiness in 
Shirley’s words. Her daughter went on, 
‘‘T guess you were beginning to think 
that Dad and T had forgotten you. I 
thought it would be nice to surprise 
you.?? 


‘*Yes, yes, of course I’ll tell her.’’ 


As soon as she had put the telephone 
back in the cradle she went to the living 
room and picked up the candy jar. The 
soft pink roses outlined in gold against 
the delicate blue background made an 
exquisite piece of china. She carefully 
removed the lid. There was a slip of 
paper on the inside. Gladys unfolded 
it and read: ‘‘Dear Mom, You can’t 
imagine how I felt this morning when 
you suggested that you and I come to 
the auction this afteroon, since Daddy 


““Of course,’’ Gladys said, ‘‘ surprises 
are always best. Now I have one for 
you. Daddy will be out of town to- 
night. He told me your plans and said 
I should tell you it is postponed until 
tomorrow night.’? 


*¢Oh, I see.?? 
appointed. 


““But why don’t you and I go out 


Shirley sounded dis- 


and I had planned this surprise. I hope to dinner? It isn’t much fun cooking 
you will not be mad at me or anything. for two.’?’ 
SE a a oh 
i 
i e e 
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Christian Board of Publication 
2700 Pine Bivd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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BIBLEGRAM SOLUTION 


Biblegram, page 28. 


Who shall ascend the hill of the Lorp? 
And who shall stand in his holy place? 
He who has clean hands and a pure 
heart, 
who does not lift up his soul to what 
is false—PSALM 24:3-4. 


The Words 
A Always K Hostile 
B Dolphin L Handful 
C Lashes M Whole 
D Chariot N South 
E Polish O Lawful 
F Chapel P Wheat 
G Shorthand Q Hands 
H Channel R Dawn > 
I Holster S Heads 
J Often T Shoat 
U Doilies 


‘¢Oh, yes,’’ Shirley said, ‘‘let’s do.™ 

‘CAll right,’’ Gladys said, ‘-let’s go 
to—well—maybe you have a suggestion. ’” 

“‘Tt’s your birthday,’’ Shirley said. 
“<We’ll go wherever you’d like.’’ 


““How about this—you suze three 
places and I’ll take my choice.’ 4 

“¢That’ll be wonderful! ’’ Shirley said. 
‘*T’ll be home in no time flat.’’ 

Gladys put the receiver on the hook. 
The tears were all gone now and the 
dull gray that had wrapped itself about 
the day was also gone. In its place, ¢ 
web of happy understanding had spun 
itself about the heart of Gladys Mason. 


Do You Know What You Have? 
(From page 26.) 


<a 
things to do, to give to children in hos 
pitals, or those who are ill at home. 
The Browns have pen pals in Eng 
land and in Japan. Every few mon 
a fat package goes to England or Jap 
filled with back copies of story pape 
with a letter telling of some of the 
they have had making things tog 

or calling the attention of their En 

or Japanese friends to an especially i 
teresting story. 

The teachers in the AGRE 1s 

ments of your church school al 
activity materials to help the 
translate the story or emphasis of 
day into action in their daily 
Sometimes these projects are con 


at church, and often are used ~ 


een just as often, they 
ome partially finished, 


concern and thoughtfulness. Or your 
Primary girl may bring home a model 
of the interior of a Palestinian house. 
You can have great fun together show- 
ing it to friends and relatives. You 
may even want to use it as the start 
of a family ‘‘exploration’’ trip to the 
library, art gallery, or museum to learn 
more about how Jesus lived in Pales- 
tine. 


Other pieces of activity material to be 
sent home are resource, information 
sheets, maps, and the like. These can 
find a prompt resting-place in the waste- 
basket, or they can furnish minutes of 
happy, purposeful research to help to 
stimulate the imagination and desire- 
to-know of your family. It’s up to you 

But that is not all that you receive 
from your church school. Your denom- 
inational publishing house also publishes 
/ materials for you as parents. This may 
be a leaflet called, ‘‘Message to Par- 
ents,’’ a larger ‘‘Parents’ Quarterly,’’ 
or a series of letters sent to you after 
your baby is born and until he is two 
years old. Whichever you receive, each 
will contain general articles for your 
guidance as you lead your child in 
Christian living. It will also give you 
specific suggestions for things you can 
do at home to continue the training that 
is started at church on Sunday. In the 


Books 


FOR CHILDREN 


Rhoda Rebecca Sperry is the ten-year- 
old heroine of Little Rhody, by Neta 
_Lohnes Frazier (Longmans, Green, Inc., 
1953. 152 pages; $2.75). This is a story 
of home life at the turn of the century 
which is full of the everyday experiences 


of eight to twelve years will delight to 
read this for themselves. It might well 
be read as a family where there are 
children of those ages to share in the 
listening and reading. All will enjoy 
watching Little Rhody grow up into 
Rhoda, the dependable little sister of the 
Sperry family. The author writes as 
one who well remembers her own child- 
hood days although the story goes back 
before her own time. The book is 
illustrated by Henrietta Jones Moon. 


oe 


- Tasso, young Greek citizen of the 
Island of Rhodes, is the central figure in 
Mary Evans Andrews’ Messenger by 
Night (Longmans, Green, Ine., 1953. 
204 pages; $2.75). His island home is 
occupied by Italian and German troops 
and he lives a life of danger and in- 
trigue as he does his part to liberate it. 
‘Something of the terror, hardship, 
nxiety, and boundless courage of the 
ople of Rhodes is reflected in this 


— 
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of a fairly large family. Boys and girls" 


departments for older children, the leaf- 
let will tell you the Bible passages that 
are the background for the emphasis 
each week. These you can use as a 
basis for your own personal devotions 
so that both you and your child will be 
thinking along the séime lines. 


Like the story books, your ‘‘Message 
to Parents’’ will be of little value to you 
unless you keep it where you can refer 
to it frequently. Because it is a small 
paper pamphlet, it may easily become 
ripped and dog-eared over the three 
months you will be using it. A good 
idea is to keep it with your personal 
Bible, or other devotional material. If 
you have a special place on a _book- 
shelf for such materials, it may remain 
usable longer if you put it with others 
in an envelope, or in a cover made of 
cardboard or construction paper. 

If your child is just starting in the 
Nursery Department, he will receive a 
library of approximately forty to fifty 
books by the time he leaves the Junior 
Department. You will have received 
over forty pieces of parents’ material. 
That is a-very valuable record of your 
child’s development in Christian living, 
and of the activities you and your child 
have used together. 

All of these materials you and your 
children have. How do yow use them? 


LOw the 


Hearth | Side 


book. The author’s husband is a native 
of the island and she spent some time 
following the war on the island with 
him, gathering material for her story. 


ar Nes 


Nearly everyone likes a good dog 
story. Tale of Two Collies, by E. W. 
Betenson (Parkwood Press, 1953, 122 
pages; $2.25) relates the experiences of 
two collies, Blue Mist and Golden Ray. 
Mist, a champion shepdog, is temporarily 


blinded by an accident and Ray, trained 


for police work, takes her in charge. 
The book is a good study of dog psy- 
chology told by one who knows and loves 
dogs. The way that dogs are trained 
for certain responsibilities and how they 
often rise to meet crises above and 
beyond the regular line of duty is very 
well told in this brief book. Here too 
is a story that will go well as family- 
out-loud reading. Art work is by Lucien 


Lowen. 
-2- 


A story of Eskimo life on Baffin Island 
is Nuki, by Alma Houston (J, B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1953. 151 pages; $2.65). 
Nuki is an eleven-year-old boy who sud- 
denly becomes the ‘‘head of his igloo’? 
when his father does not return from 
a hunting trip. The story of his adven- 


tures hunting for seal, bear, and walrus 
will captivate young 
also successful in building a new ice 
home for his mother and sister. This 
is an interesting and authentic account 
of hfe in Eskimo land well spiced with 
adventure and danger. The author and 
her husband live on Baffin Island as rep- 
resentatives of the Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild. Their job is to bring 
samples of Eskimo art to the outside 
world for sale to give the Eskimos an 
income when hunting is poor. Mr. 
Houston is the illustrator of the book. 


readers. He is 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The bit of vagabond that is in most 
young people will respond to Anne 
Emery’s Vagabond Summer (Westmin- 
ster, 1953. 183 pages; $2.50). It is the 
story of Peg Madison, who at 17 doesn’t 
quite know what to do with her life. 
So before settling on her future she 
decides for a summer hostel tour with 
a group of other young people. It 
turns out to be quite a trip. In length 
it covers from Washington, D. C., west 
to California and British Columbia, back 
east to Montreal and New York. In ex- 
periences it offers Peg a chance to find 
herself, her deeper interests in life, her 
talent, and a bit of romance. 


oe 


A perennial problem for young peo- 
ple is the subject of Pearl Bucklen 
Bentel’s noyel Program for Christine 
(Longmans, Green, Inc., 19538. 249 
pages; $2.75). The problem is ‘‘Shall 
I go to college or to work?’’ Christine 
decides for work in a local radio station 
while her high school boy friend chooses 
college as a pre-med student. Although 
this seems to mark the parting of their 
ways, and for some time such is actually 
the case, eventually through many com- 
plications and difficulties Christine and 
Johnnie find a way to a solution for 
their problems. Here is a pleasing story 
for girls and boys. 


=—~e— 


The frontier wars of the British and 
their colonial allies with the French- 
Indian cohorts forms the background 
for Merritt Parmalee Allen’s The 
Flicker’s Feather (Longmans, Green, 
Inc., 1953. 220 pages; $2.75). Young 
Duff Johnson, 17 and homeless, under 
pressure of circumstances signs up for 
the wars with John Stark and Rob 
Rogers of Roger’s Rangers. His ‘‘patron 
saint,’’? Carmichael ‘‘Comical’’ Smith, 
helps Duff into and out of many ticklish 
situations and provides a real comical 
note. Young readers will follow breath- 
lessly the adventures of the young hero 
who knows what he is fighting for, ‘‘A 
piece of the good earth of America.’’ 
The tension betwen the British regulars 
and the colonial militia is vividly por- 
trayed with the high military courage of 
both realistically shown. The author 
gives another picture of the famous 
Rogers’ Rangers which Kenneth Roberts 
deseribes in his Northwest Passage. 


We're Strong for This Week! 

Of the making of weeks to be observed in the 
American calendar there is no end. October has a 
number having a religious significance, some or all 
of which are observed by various church groups. 
There are also probably a number which are promoted 
for commercial, patriotic, and charitable purposes. 
All, or-at least most of them, are undoubtedly well 
worth the observance. 

HEARTHSTONE invites your attention to one week 
that as yet is not widely observed outside of the 
ehurehes of the Disciples of Christ. It is designated 
as Christian Literature Week. The whole emphasis 
of that observance is on this theme, ‘‘ Put More Chris- 
tian Literature in Your Home.’’ HarTHSTONE is 
strong for that idea! 


One slogan that has been used widely in observing 

Christian Literature Week is ‘‘You Are What You 

Read!’’ If that were literally true, most of us would 

look a little like patchwork or erazy quilts since we 

read such a wide variety of written material. We 

ve come a good deal closer to the literal truth when we 

1 ear say, ‘““You Become Like That Which You Read the 
_Most!”’ 


phe Of course, the greater part of our reading of Chris- 
‘ tian literature should be done in the Bible. So, dur- 
ae ing Christian Literature Week, a Bible-reading plan 
__is launched each year, called the ‘‘Bible Book of the 

Month’? plan. Study of specific books of the Bible 

is suggested for certain months. Along with the 
_ Bible books, twelve religious books of various types 
are suggested for reading. 

Another feature of Christian Literature Week is 
the emphasis on the importance of church papers in 
the home. Every home should be getting several 
Magazines and ‘papers which carry the Christian 

_ message. HeEARTHSTONE, of course, is one of them. 


: : You are receiving it in your home, but are all your 
friends? 


nine in the evening. 


Many churches observe this week, October 25— 


November 1. Every church could well enter into 
this observanee. Your home can have a part, too. 
Write to Hrarrusrone if you would like more in- 
formation. 


The Whole Family at the Lord’s 
Table 
The first Sunday in October is World-Wide Com- 
munion Sunday. On that day, the Lord’s Table will 
be spread clear around the world. In lowly wayside 
chapel and in massive cathedral, with simple dignity 
or with pomp and splendor, the communion of the 
body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ will be held. 
It is an inspiring thought to consider that the 
whole family of God ‘‘on this terrestrial ball’’ will 
have the precious privilege of meeting around that 
world-girdling Table of our Lord. It is here, perhaps 
more than at any other one place or time, that millions 
of Christians will come nearest to being ‘‘of one 
heart and mind.’’ a 
At this time in the world’s history, it is oom 
for all of us to aecept the invitation expressed in the 
spiritual, ‘‘Let Us Break Bread Together on Out 
Knees.’’? The spiritual force generated by millions 
of the family of God meeting at this Table can move 
the world a few steps nearer the goal of understand. 
ing and good will between nations. 
How about your family? We are sure that readers 
of HearTHSTONE will be among those who ‘‘gather 
together to ask the Lord’s blessing.’’ 


BRemember! 

Six to seven o’clock in the evening is the ‘‘ witches 
hour.’’ It is the time when more people are kille 
in traffic than in any other one hour of the day. Th 
‘‘witches’’ of tiredness, impatience, anger, and in 
creased traffic are loose on our streets and highway: 
Take it easy and be extra cautious between four an 


Do You Know 


How Others Use Hearthstone? 


A church in Massachusetts ordered a one- 
year subscription to be sent to the local com- 
munity hospital, to be placed in the visitors’ 
waiting room. Why not send it around to the 
| hospital rooms as well? 


This is an idea any church or individual can 
use. 


Meprpen feo the Chis 
ee 


earthstone 


A minister tells us that he makes a practice 
of giving a year’s subscription to each couple 
that he marries: 


Can you think of any better way for a min- 
ister to help a young couple get started in their 
new home life? 


Mgezine for he Chistian Yome 
/ 
| 
| 


Suggest this plan to your church board. 


Magazine for the Christian Home 


earthstonem 
I 


A church in Missouri feels that young 
couples who come into the church as new mem-_ 
bers should have Hearthstone in their home. 
So a subscription is given such new members 
soon after they place their membership. 


Here is a good project for the Family Life 
Committee or Home Department Superin- 
tendent. 


Use order blank on page 30 


oy... the Word Of - Life 
in L Lving Language 


ANEW AUTHORIZED VERSION of the Holy Bible 
is now available — the Revised Standard Version. A masterpiece 


of translation and literary expression, it can be understood by all because it is 


in the language of our own day. Recent archeological discoveries and 


language research have made a new revision imperative and possible. 


Mistranslations have been corrected, obsolete words and archaic phrases have been 


resolved into present-day equivalents. And it has all been done with clarity, 


simplicity, and grace, retaining the spiritual power and the poetic beauty 


of the King James Version. Ninety-one leading Protestant scholars 


representing forty co-operating denominations joined in the fifteen-year task 


of revision. With the King James translators, they say: “Truly . . . we never thought 


from the beginning, that we should need to make a new Translation, 


nor yet to make of a bad one a good one . 


THREE 
HANDSOME 
EDITIONS 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLIGATION SOCIETY 


GENUINE LEATHER EDITION—Printed on 
fine Bible paper, 54" x 814”, in 
clear, easy-to-read type. Bound in 
black genuine leather, stamped in 
genuine 23-karat gold. Red-under- 
gold edges, ribbon marker. Indi- 
Viduaily* boxed... .c20ee ln $10.00 


BUCKRAM EDITION—Same page size and 
legible type, bound in the finest 


. . but to make a good one better.” 


Marking the 500th anniversary 
of the Gutenberg Bible, first 
Bible printed from movable type. 


maroon buckram with~ Sturdite 
Spine stamped in genuine 23-karat 
sold-aa(lllustrated: )Seeeeeemees $6.00 


TWO-VOLUME OLD TESTAMENT—Size, 5” x 
714", matches one-volume New Tes- 
tament. Type set across the page. 
Bound in rich blue cloth. Set of 
LWo- Volumes: assem $5.00 


One-volume New Testament. .$2.50 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF 
_PUBLICATION 


MIDDLE 
ENGLISH — 


